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they did not select, the Council have arranged 
to allow each subscriber the right to purchase 
one impression for a small sum. 

The medal commemorative of Inigo Jones 
has been ably completed by Mr. Carter, and 
impressions have been delivered to those prize- 
holders to whom they were due. 

The lamented death of Mr. Wyon, R.A. has 
unfortunately prevented the execution of the 
Flaxman medal. The Council have made ar- 








= the 27thult.the Lyceum Theatre 
flowing, by the subscribers and 
friends of the Art-Union of 
> London, to receive the report of | 
the Council, and distribute the amount sub- 
scribed for the purchase of works of art. Lord | 
Monteagle being unable to attend in conse- 
quence of the appointment of a committee of | 
the House of Lords, the Right Hon. Lord | 
Londesborough was requested to preside. On' 
taking the chair, his Lordship said,—I shall 
begin the business of this day by expressing 
to you my regret that the chair should not be 
more ably filled, by a nobleman who is so 


was filled in every part to over- | entitled to receive it should accept, in lieu, any 


rangements, however, to obtain it from other 
hands; and they suggest that the prizeholders 


one of the medals already issued by the Society. 
The Council propose to add to their series— 
which bas now taken an important shape—a 
medal commemorative of the eminent medallist 
England has lost, and ong have entrusted the 
execution of it to his son, Mr. Leonard Wyon. 

Amongst the prizes in the present distribu- 
tion will be found twenty-five sets of the medals 
already issued, five in number. 

The prizeholders of last year purchased 110 
paintings and drawings, and a bust in marble 
by Mr. M‘Dowell. The presence of many 
| Strangers in London led the Council to desire 
'to enlarge the Society’s Exhibition, by in- 


|works of former years as could conveniently 
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long a member of the Council, has been 
elected Vice-President. 

The retiring members of Council are Jobn 
Britton, esq. (whose increasing years lead him 
to cease the active course of life he has lon 
pursued), W. C, Macready, esq. and W. 
Duckworth, esq. 

The vacancies have been filled by the election 
of H. A. J. Munro, esq. ; Charles Hill. esq. 5 
Mr. Alderman Salomons; and W. Leaf, esq. 

The subscribers will remember that in reply 
to premiums of 100/. and 50/. offered respec- 
tively for the first and second best mode! in 
plaster of a single figure, fitted to be after- 
wards produced in bronze, forty statuettes 
were submitted to the Council, and by arrange- 
ment with the Royal Commissioners formed a 
prominent part of the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde-park. At the close of the Exhibition 
the Council selected “ Satan Dismayed,” found 
to be by Mr. H. H. Armstead, of Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the first pre- 
|mium, and “ Solitude,” by Mr. J. Lawlor, of 

Wyndham-street, Bryanston-square, for the 
second. The Council further expressed their 
| approbation of a third, “ Ephialtes Chained,” 
, found to be by Mr. Hunt, of Harrison-street, 








|eluding in it as many of the principal prize- | Gray’s-inn-lane, and would, moreover, now 


| offer their thanks to all the other artists who 


much better known than myself, as connected be obtained, and, the prizeholders kindly as-| responded to their invitation. “ Satan Dis- 
with the fine arts of this country. I shall re-| senting to their wish, a very interesting and | —— ” is being executed in bronze, together 
1 


serve any observations that I may have to 


make till a later period in this meeting; and I | 


shall now merely call upon our honorary secre- | 


tary, who has given up for us so much of his 
time, to read the report. 
Mr. Godwin, F.R.S. then read the following 
REPORT. 


| beautiful collection was formed iu the Suffolk- 
street Gallery, kindly afforded by the Society 
of British Artists for that purpose, and was 
visited by a large number of persons of all 


\orhe notwithstanding that the postponment 


of the close of the Royal Academy Exhibition 
\had driven the opening of it late into the 
| season. 

The Council have always a satisfaction in 


| wit 


the figure on the base; though the latter 
| was not included in the consideration of the 
| design in competition. One finished copy is 
now before you, and is by far the most im- 
portant work in bronze yet issued by the 
| Society. 

“ Solitude ” has been placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Minton, to be produced in Parian 
|statuary. The distribution to-day will include 


i 


The Council are again able to congratulate recording that, although during a part of the| five of the bronzes “Satan Dismayed,” the 
the members of the Art-Union of London on time the public were admitted without any re-| actual cost of which will be 50/. each, and 
the increasing prosperity of the Corporation. strictions whatever, not the slightest damage | thirty statuettes of “ Solitude.” 


‘The subscription of the year amounts to the 
sum of 12,9032. showing a considerable in- 
crease on the amount collected in 1851. Each 
member received, on payment of his subscrip- 


| was done, or impropriety committed. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
| Vice-President of the Corporation, opened his 
collections at Northumberland House, and at 


j 
} 


Very considerable increase has taken place 
|in the preparation of bronzes in Engiand since 
the Art-Union commenced the production of 
them ; but this material still offers a very profit- 


tion, the engraving of “ An English Merry-| Syon House, as did the Earl of Ellesmere at able field for artistic industry, at present 


making in the Olden Time.” 


Bridgewater House, and other distinguished 


scarcely worked. The desire to erect perma- 


The plate of “ Queen Philippa and the Bur- ‘owners of works of art. Very large numbers | nent testimonials to the late Sir Robert Peel 


gesses of Calais,” engraved by Mr. H. Robin- 
son, after Mr. H. Selous, is now fast approach- 
ing completion, and promises to be a fine and 
interesting work. Those who became entitled 
to proofs of this at previous distributions 
will receive them speedily. The delay which 
has occurred was caused by the illness val = 
engraver, and, although greatly regretted by 
the Council, could not Recomied. 

For the ensuing year, it is proposed to give 
to each subscriber an impression of this plate. 
Arrangements will be made to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the engraving to those who may have 
gained a proof by offering the choice of some 
other print. Each subscriber will further receive 
a fac-simile engraving of the design in basso- 
relievo, by Mr. Hancock, “ Christ led to 
Crucifixion,” which will serve as a compa- 
nion to the “Entry into Jerusalem,” previ- 
ously distributed, 

lhe plate of “The Crucifixion,” after Hil- 
ton, is completed, and is now at press. The 
right to 488 impressions of this large and 
costly work will be determined to-day. 

For a succeeding year “The Piper,” after 
Mr. F. Goodall, and “Richard Coeur de Lion,” 
alter Mr. Cross, are nearly completed, and 
promise to be very satisfactory productions. 

The illustrations of “ The Traveller ” having 
proved agreeable to the subscribers at large, 
the Council propose to obtain and issue a 
Series of wood engravings from eminent 
artists, illustrative of “ Childe Harold.” They 
further contemplate a series of engravings from 
: selected number of the best works of deceased 
"ritish artists, with the design of forming a 

eres of the best examples of the English 
school of painting, a work which the Council 
bbe will prove acceptable and at the same 
ime instructive to the subscribers. 

he or the convenience of the subscribers of 
ast year who had the choice of two prints 

The Burial of Harold” and “The Villa of 
vucullus”), and are anxious to make their 
“nies complete by the addition of the print 























| of persons availed themselves of the privilege 
| afforded. 

| The Council have before now pointed atten- 
tion to the numerous fine collections of works 
‘of art which England possesses; but which 
‘are scarcely thought of by some who travel 


long distances to study others, of less import- | 
It is the same with many of our build- | 


ance. 
|ings, which, being at hand and constantly 
| before us, are often disregarded. The ancient 
| monuments in Westminster Abbey, for exam- 
‘pe to the state of which public attention has 
\cil, offer examples of various sorts of art of 
‘the rarest kind and greatest beauty :— 


“ And thus ’tis ever; what’s within our ken, 
Owl-like, we blink at, and direct our search 

To farthest Inde in quest of novelties ; 

Whilst here at Home, upon our very thresholds, 
Ten thousand objects hurtle into view, 

Of interest wonderful.’’ 


The death of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge having left the Corporation 
without a President, the Right Hon. Lord 
'Monteagle has been elected to the office. His 
| Lordship said, in reply to the request of the 
/Council that he would accept the appoint- 
ment:—‘“I feel much honoured by your 
' choice, and shall be happy to serve you in any 

sition in which you are pleased to place me. 

ut pray consider that I hold my situation as 
a trust for your benefit; and if, at any time, 
ou can replace me by one whose name and 
influence will be more useful to you, do not 
hesitate to make such a conviction known to 
me, and I shall be equally ready to promote 
your interests by resigning, as by accepting 
the office of President.” 

The council were glad to be able, by this 
election, to show their appreciation of the 
services long and zealously rendered to the 
Art-Union of London by Lord Monteagle, 
and they feel sure of receiving your cordial 
assent to the appointment. i 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ely, 








| been lately drawn by a member of your Coun- | 


| has led to larger use of bronze than has 
| hitherto been the case. It is to be hoped that 
sculpture generally is about to find means for 
‘completer development amongst us than has 
yet been afforded to it. At present we have 
raised statues only to the Heroes of War: we 
are but beginning to remember the Heroes of 
Peace,—that those who lengthen life, elevate 
the condition of the masses, and increase the 
sum of human happiness and good, equally 
deserve the gratitude of their fellows, and that 
/ statues in testimony of this may properly be 
set up to awaken emulation, and incite others 
to a similar course of usefulness. 
| The local honorary secretaries have con- 
,tinued their valuable efforts in behalf of the 
| Society, and are entitled to the best thanks of 
‘all interested in the progress of the arts, and 
the prosperity of artists. Fresh co-operators 
have been found in Cadiz, Palermo, Prince 
| Edward’s Island, Launceston, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Geelong, Port Phillip,—notwithstand- 
‘ing the excitement consequent on the find 
‘of gold there, which promises to give fresh 
power to the country,—Newfoundland, and 
| Alexandria. From Boston, in the United States, 
‘through the exertions of Mr. W. H. Dennet, 
‘our local agent, as many as 405 names have 
been received. The Council have always felt 
strongly the importance of connecting by the 
arts of peace and refinement our brother Saxons 
on the other side of the Atlantic with their 
mother country; and they watch with interest 
the progress the fine arts are making amongst 
them. The Council propose, as a means of 
‘rendering the operations of the Art-Union of 
| London more completely known in America, to 
forward to the Great Exhibition of Industry 
and Art, which is about to be opened in New 
York, a cast of “‘ The Dancing Girl reposing,” 
and such other of the Society’s works as can 
conveniently be sent. 

The reserved fund now amounts to 4,740. 

The following is a statement of the receipts 

and expenditure :— 
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Amount of subscriptions .......--. 





Set apart for purchase of pictures, 


bronzes, statuettes, tazzas, and Pe 
prize ENgTAVINgS .. 2.6. e eee ee ees 6,449 
Cost of engraving of the year ...... 3,040 19 4 
Printing, advertising, and other ex- 
onses, including reserve of 2) per 
penses, including reser 5 é 
cent. required by the charter .... 2,813 9 8 


£12,903 9 0 
The accounts have been audited by two 
members of the general body of subscribers 
—Mr. Stewart Pixley and Mr. William Walker 
(to whom thanks are offered), and three mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee. 
The sum set apart for prizes to be selected 
by the prizeholders themselves will be thus 
allotted, viz. :— 


Each, 
24 works of art, value .......... £10 
20 = ge sdccxs ae 
20 ie SRE Te 
20 me Oe re. 
20 ss sere ae 
12 oe aS s See 
10 is LEAR 
4 i Rise adine es ee 
5 » i Pectdeinttas: ae 
3 * 100 
2 > 150 
] 200 


To these are to be added :— 

5 bronzes, ‘‘ Satan Dismayed “eas 
40 Parian Statuettes, ‘‘ Solitude ;” 

30 tazzas in iron; 

25 sets of medals ; 

488 impressions of ‘ The Crucifixion.” 

The total sum appropriated to the purchase 
and production of works of art, including the 
cost of the engraving, is 10,089. 

The bronzes, Parian statuettes, tazzas, and 
medals, will be allotted to the first 100 names 
drawn consecutively at the close of the 
general distribution. The engravings of “ The 
Crucifixion ” will be allotted to the names 
standing one hundredth in the list preceding 
and succeeding that of each of the prizeholders 
determined as above stated; with the proviso 
that a prize have not fallen to that number 
to-day ; in such case the prize will pass to the 
next succeeding name. Notice will be sent to 
those entitled to the statuettes, tazzas, medals, 
and prints, in the course of two or three days. 
The other prizeholders will be informed of the 
result by to-night’s post. 

It is occasionally suggested by subscribers 
who have not inquired particulariy into the 
working of the Society, that the printed re- 
ceipts given to subscribers should be numbered 
consecutively, and that the number on the 
receipt should stand against the subscriber’s 
name in the list, so that he might be certain 
when a number is announced as entitled to a 
prize whether or not it appertains to him. 
When it is remembered, however, that receipts 
are sent out during the year in large numbers 
to the various agents and secretaries through- 
out the world, and are only partly used, the 
remainder being returned, it must be seen that 
this course could not conveniently be adopted. 
The Council would add, though it can scarcely 
be necessary, that should any subscriber feel 
a doubt on the subject, the list of names 
numbered for the purposes of the distribution 
will lie at the offices of the Corporation, and 
may be examined at any time. 

The Council would urge upon the prize- 
holders, as of old, great care in the selection of 
their works of art. With a view to procuring for 
them all the advantages possible, the Council 
have addressed to the Royal Academy a 
request for the admission to the private view of 


£12,903 9 0'titude the pure enjoyments of art by making) 
‘cheap art good, and good art universal. The | tance. 


‘forming public opinion. 


Still we have but commenced to move. 


extensive publication of their reports, and the 
repetition of them through the kind offices of the 
periodical press of the country, have spread 


these views throughout the length and breadth, 
‘not merely of this kingdom, but of others, and 


have unquestionably had considerable effect in 
What that public 
opinion in respect of the arts now is, as com- 
pared with what it was when the Art- Union of 
London began its work, it is unnecessary to 
point out : the difference in tone, the difference 
in knowledge, is observable in every society. 
There 
is great want of information on the theo- 
retical principles of art; educated men are still 


_to be found, who acknowledge without any 


feeling of disgrace, that they know nothing of 
the subject. The foundation of the Taylor 


‘and Radcliffe Institutions at Oxford, and of the 


Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, may be 


making | which I cannot but think is of National 


Seeman 


The objects of the Society, ag ae 
|in that report, appear to me to ea 
_of all to improve the artists themselves ‘and : 
give them opportunity of bringing to the ,.. 
of public opinion their own judgment ; te 
| may Say, a more important object is the second 
alluded to in the report, namely, that of enablin 
jthe public themselves to appreciate ar I 
would not be fair to attribute to the Art-Uni 
all the effects of the efforts made of ate i 
to disseminate and diffuse a Jove of art thro i 


the different classes of the people ; but the test 


| ’ 


| that is alluded to in that report, as to t 

gress which has been ala la, I think, a 
ingly satisfactory. At the present time jt is 
perfectly clear that art is appreciated by the 
public generally ; objects of art may be no» 
exhibited to the public view without fear of 
injury, in a way, which a few years ago coy)j 
‘not have occurred; and, I think, referring to 
the glorious incidents of last year, when not 


‘expected to produce beneficial results in this only objects of art, but of the highest interes: 


' 


‘beautiful is still sadly overlooked. The esta-' 


j 


| 


| 


respect amongst those who should be teachers. 


We have in this country no minister for the 
fine arts: the tangibly useful has mainly had 
our attention; the usefulness there is in the 


blishment of a Government “ Department of 
Practical Art” must be regarded as a step in the 
right direction; the spread of schools of design 
throughout the kingdom, the establishment 
of the Suburban Artizan School at Camden- 
Town (where from 100 to 160 of the operative 
classes are sedulously instructed in drawing and 
modelling at a nominal cost), and the endea- 
yours meking to increase the number of ele- 
mentary drawing-schools throughout the coun- 
try, cannot fail to have a very beneficial effect 
on our manufactures and our taste. It 
may be suggested, too, with reference to these, 
that although the greater proportion of the 
artistical talent they may evoke will be directed 
to practical art, yet some of the greatest of it 
will diverge into other paths, and soar into the 
higher regions of fine art. Much of this talent 
must either long struggle with discourage- 
ment, or even finally sink, unless a mart exists 
for the productions of such ambitious indivi- 
duals. The Art- Union affords an opportunity for 
such encouragement: every subscriber, there- 
fore, in giving his contribution, may feel that 
he is stretching out a helping hand to some 


‘rising artist who may yet acquire fame and 


fortune for himself, and ultimately enhance the 


glory of his country. In order to maintain an 


army of veterans, the recruits must be cared 
for. In Edinburgh, it seems, large bodies of 
young men and boys, brought together by 
the abstinence movement, meet in the even- 
ing for instruction in drawing, and are 
making considerable progress. ‘This general 
spread of artistic skill will necessarily re- 
act, too, upon the higher branches of art. 
An indifferent artist in a community of 
draughtsinen would scarcely be tolerated. Of 
artists capable of the highest purposes of 
art there will still be few; but by universal 
cultivation the chance of developing them 
of course becomes greater. 
vidual and particular may be everywhere 
found, and may always be evidenced to the 


“ What is indi- | 


and value, generally, were exhibited in g 
generous a way to the public, it is very satis. 
factory to know that so very little injury has 
been done. 


Sir Gardiner Wilkinson seconded the resoly. 
tion. 


The Chairman then said,—Ladies and gen. 
tlemen, in putting to you the question whether 
this report should be received, permit me to 
congratulate you upon its favourable nature, 
We may fairly consider it as not merely 
a matter of congratulation to ourselves, but 
also to our country. We must consider 
that this report shows that there is a 
increasing wish on the part of the public to 
become possessors of works of art; and we 
must consider that this desire will increase the 
demand for those works of art; and, guided 
by the increasing good taste of our country, 
will improve the school of art in England. 
Ladies and gentlemen, our school of art is sup- 
ported by the public alone; the Sovereign or 
the aristocracy may smile upon and encourage 
the artist, but the artist is supported by 
the public alone, and, therefore, by his 
country. Go into any public exhibition of 
works of art—of modern works of ar, 
in this metropolis— admire any remarkable 
picture, and inquire the name of its fortunate 
possessor, and you will generally find that i 
belongs to some well-known professional gentle 
man, or to some other individual who ba 
attained well-merited wealth by his own 
honourable exertions. Go into any one exhi- 
bition of paintings in any provincial town, and 
you will find that the modern works of st 
there exhibited are not sent in by the great 
noble of the neighbourhood, but, in gener, 
by the professional or mercantile gentlemen of 
the town itself. I need not weary you by 
'descanting upon the close and most imporiat 
connection of our school of art with our mant- 
factures; but I shall merely congratulate yo 
and the country on this increasing patronag? 
‘of our artists, as having the effect of gradually 
bringing our British school of art to its ov? 
proper position—that of being the first in the 
world. . ' 

The resolution having been carried unatl: 


| 


(senses; but that which is universal and’ mously,— 
general, can only be grasped by thought, or | 


the action of the mind. The general as re- 
gards imitation can only be defined by the 
understanding, and genius alone can imitate it.” 


In closing their report the Council appeal 
with confidence to the public for renewed 


that exhibition of all prizeholders of 401. co-operation in furtherance of the important 
and | objects of the Art-Union of London. 


upwards. 


The Council, in their annual reports, with- | 
out pretending to teach, have constantly sought | 
to urge the want of artistic teaching,—to show | 


the importance of bringing art to the aid of our 
manufactures,—to incite our rising painters to 
the serious consideration of the real capability 
and great destiny of the fine arts, and the 
necessity of earnestness —if they would do 
their duty in the profession they have adopted ; 
—to urge upon authorities that it is their par 
to assist in developing the artistic talent of the 
country: further, to make for the artist an 
appreciating public, and to obtain for the mul- 





Hon. 


Secs. 


Grorce Gopwin, 
Lewis Pocock, 


Sir C. Lemon, Bart. in moving the adoption 
of the report, said,—The report is so complete 
in itself, that I should be wasting your time, if I 
Were to expatiate uponit. I must, however, in 
avery few words, before I sit down, express 
|My concurrence in it on two points. I must 
offer to join with you in congratulation to the 


t Council of the Society, for the way in which its 


affairs have been conducted in the course of the 
last year. This society I look upon as the Militia 
,of art, and it has been organized in a way 


Professor Hosking said,—Ladies and Gentleme, 
‘your honorary secretaries have added another we 
the many claims they have upon you, by _ 
upon a man who cannot make a speech to = 
‘resolution. The resolution, however, is one whic 
| will be its own recommendation. It is to prop’* 
to you that the best thanks of the Association 
offered to the Council for their past exertions, “re 
| for their valuable services during the year. °° 
; one remark to make for your consideration, a 
‘it is the Council who perform the labour. aaa 
“have the pleasurable part, to contribute the tr! a 
/sum which is called for from each member ; 
' you have the pleasure of receiving the —— rw 
of your contributions; but the labour is that . : 
Council, and for the excellent spirit and tas ate 
‘which their labours are performed, and confi! 
vices rendered, I call upon you to give them | 
thanks. sae hid 

Mr. J. A. Arnold seconded the resolution, * 
was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Serjeant Taouspece.—I beg to acknowlei 
the kindness which the Council have slwsy® 


{ 
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panies and I hope that the same consideration 


may be given to us for the exertions and the labours 
that we have gone through. Certainly, whether 
successful or not, there 1s great satisfaction in the 
approval of a meeting of this kind. The 
\rt-Union began under many disadvantages, and 
for a long time they were not subdued, except 
very gradually. One of the first prejudices 
against the Society was on the ground of that 
principle which we now have to put into effect 
that of a lottery; against which there were vari- 
ous objections made, untilwe ourselves were happily 
incorporated, and got an Act of Parliament, by 
which this mode of allotment is rendered as legal as 
anything can possibly be in this country. We had 
also an objection made to us with regard to the 
sower that the prizeholders were to exercise with 
regard to the paintings they were to select. Gentle- 
men, if ever there was an advantage to be derived 
by a society of this sort, it could not be derived in 
the same degree by any other principle than by that | 
which bas so long been in practice in this Society— | 
that of the prizeholders themselves exerting them- 
selves in the selection that is to be made. Gentle- 
men, it is not very long agu that it happened to me 
to see a selection of prizes abroad, which had | 
been made by a committee, and I was per- | 
fectly astonished with the sameness of all 
the pictures. They might have been, and pro- 
bably many of them were, by the same artists; | 
but at any rate the same taste was used in the selec- 
tion, and with a very unsatisfactory result. The 
Council fully appreciate the value of your approba- 
tion. The works that have been produced by the 
Art-Union of London are a proof that their’ 
labours have not been unsuccessful ; I may call | 
your attention not only to ‘The Dancing | 
Girl,”’ which is a most admirable work, but to the | 
statuettes in porcelain produced by this Society, | 
which, I believe, are perfectly unrivalled in their | 
kind in this country. I would also call your atten- 
tion to the engravings of the ‘Villa of Lu. | 
cullus,’’ and others; and the large engraving of 
the ‘‘Merry-making in the Olden Time,’’ and | 
also the engravings of ‘*The Smile’’ and ‘ The | 
Frown.””’ You are not aware, and cannot 
be till you have had some practice, of the great dif- 
ficulty by which the Council of the Art-Union are 
met in effecting these productions. It is very easy 
to suppose that a certain sum of money will pro- 
duce certain effects ;—people are too apt to suppose 
that it is so; but if you come to see the various 
situations in which artists are placed,—undoubtedly | 
in some cases from the misfortunes alluded to in the | 
Report, which they must necessarily incur ; you will 
find all these things interpose difficulties in the way 
of the Council. You have now yourselves the power 
of spending some thousands of pounds to your own | 
satisfaction in the selection of works of art, and 
I need not say how great the responsibility 
is on those who have to select them. I am| 
sure you will be aware that the Council could 
not produce the effects they have produced, | 
without looking to persons who should be them- 
selves devoted entirely to art, and, moreover, will- 
ing to labour for the sake of art; and I propose 
that the thanks of the Society be given to the 
Honcrary Secretaries. 

Captain Vernon briefly seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Godwin, in returning thanks, said,—It is 
always a necessity that I should come before you | 
so often on these occasions, that I generally refrain 
from occupying your time, unless when it is abso- 
lutely required ; or such an audience as this, and | 
fuch a means of giving publicity to suggestions and 
thoughts, would tempt one into making a very 
long speech ; however, that cry of ‘‘ Time, time,’’ 
just now, renders me fearful of a repetition of it to 
myself. The Art-Union has been successful,—it | 
has spent 150,000/. in the advancement of the 
arts, and for the benefit of artists ; it has gradually 
quieted all its enemies,—you scarcely hear now | 
of an objection to it,—and with a steady in-| 
come of 12,0007. or 14,0002. a year, and your 
kind countenance and support, we may hope 
7 go on doing what we originally proposed 
0 ourselves,—disseminating a knowledge and love 
of art, making an art-loving and art-knowing public, 
pes by that, the best means, advancing art and 
ie — With regard to sculpture, I will take this 
— a to observe that a proposition has been 
eer i City Architect to the Corporation of 
ana » to fill the niches in the Egyptian-hall at 

‘nsion-house with seulpture,—by a series of 


Spminissions spreading over a number of years. 
thie, fee ntainly would be a great point to achieve 
. 8; for if the Corporation of London were seen 
pending some of their money annually in the pro- 


Motion of the fine arts, it would set an example to | 


} 


the other great corporations which they could nat i 


at well get away from ; and it would enable them, 
y benefiting posterity, to show their gratitude to 


| esting additional act in his ‘‘ Chain of Events,’ 
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* . ! 
ll as on this occasion, from the | those who went before them, and left them their | Rees, T. Liandanny 
herto, as we . aace meer. D, G. Lexington,| place 


large fands. I am exceedingly obliged to you for 


the kind manner in which you have received the | 


mention of my name, exceedingly ; it is always a 


sufficient return for any exertions I may be able to | 


make. I beg to return you my thanks, and to 
make some reference to Mr. Watson, our assistant- 
secretary, a most able and excellent officer, to 
whom we are greatly indebted. And I will, if you 
please, bring one other gentleman under your 
notice, and move a vote of thanks to Mr. Charles 
Mathews, for the very kind and liberal manner in 
which he has again given us the use of this theatre. 


In the letter he wrote to us, he did.not merely 
state, ‘‘ the theatre is entirely at your service,’’ but | 


he added, ‘‘ I am exceedingly glad you are going to 
make use of it.’’ Now this, I think, a very inter- 


, 


and one which I am sure you will appreciate. 


Mr. Pocock said that he had the greatest plea- | 


sure in seconding the resolution proposed by Mr. 
Godwin ; and he need not say how grateful he felt 
for the very kind manner in which his name had 


| been received. 


The vote of thanks to Mr. C. Mathews having 


| been unanimously carried, 


Miss Caroline Griffith and Miss Henrietta 
Hertslet consented to assist in the distribution 


> 


of the prizes, and Mr. Arnold and Mr. T. E. 
Watts to act as scrutineers. The distribution 
was then made, and thanks having been voted 
to the ladies, the scrutineers, and to Lord 
Londesborough for the kind and efficient man- 
ner in which he had discharged the duties of 
chairman, the meeting separated. 
The following is a 
LIST OF PRIZEHOLDERS. 
Entitled to a Work of Art of the Value of Two Hundred 
Pounds 
Sibthorpe, Rev. H. Washingboro’. 
Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of 
One Hundred and Fifty Pounds 
Berens, Ven. Archdeacon, Shrivenham. 
Lucas, I. D. Maize Hill. 
Entitied each to a Work of Art of the Value of 
One Hundred Pounds. 
Mitchell, A. Manchester | Swainson, W. Walworth 
Walton, J. Bolton. 
Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of 
Eighty Pounds. ; 
Bonney, P. jun. Boston, U.S. | Richard, H. jun. Grenada 
Boogaat, P. A. Dorset-ter. | Richardson, F. Harbottle 
Clapham-road Shippery, —, Worthing 
Collins, W. J. Clerkenwell | Stuteley, M. Cambridge-ter. 
Rankin, D. Kilmarnock | Regent's Park. 
Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of 
Seventy Pounds. ; 
Caird, M. N. A. Stranraer | Morgan, G. 8. Mornington- 
Foxton, Mrs.J.G. Melbourn, crescent 
Port Phillip Wyatt, J. Bedford. 
Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of Siaty 


‘ounds, 
Batteson, J. Barnsley Laurie, R. Dunfermline 
Bright, E. Leamington Lynch, Mrs. Tralee 
Brown, G. Glasgow Searle, —. Wilmot-street 


Ellis, Rev. C. E. Lougham Smith, 8. Gray’s-inn-square 
les, J. F. Leatherhead Smith, J. B. Demerara. 

Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of Fifty 

Pounds. 
Greville, A. Lowndes-sq. Scott, H. S. Quebee — ; 
Hawkins, H. Sherborne —> H. L. TunbridgeW. 
Hiley, Rev. S. St. John’s! Telford, Miss, Reigate 
College, Cambridge Wood, F. G. cae eee 
Kidder, J. H. Boston, U. 8. | Wingrove, E. W. Calcutta 
Lloyd, Bros. Ludgate-hill Young, G. F., M.P. Wal- 
Muzio, J. Highbury thamstow. 
Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of Forty 
Pounds. 
Barrett, H. Albert-street Mosse, T. Carlow 
Cooper, H. Guist Pace, E. G, Pershore 
Falnan, C. Trinidad 'Seott, Robert, Outlands, 
Goodwin, W. 8. Princes-st. | Plymouth { 
Jaffray,—, Birmingham Stuart, E. M.D. Chirnside 
Johnston, P. Fleet-street | age J. B. Size-lane 
Mair, H. Glasgow | Wallis, C. E. Great Marl- 
Miller, W. Charleston, U.S.) _ borough-street 
McQueen, G. P. Tottenham- | Walley, J. Manchester 
court-road Webb, W. D. Haseloin 
Mitchell, T. Bougong, E.I. | Wetherbee, Mrs. C. Boston, 
Morris, W. Chester U.S. 
Entitled each to a Work ai haus Value of Twenty-fire 
Pounds. 

" 7 (per Denny)! Merrill, G. W. Boston, U.S. 
vapihediens "’ | Miller, W. H. Lambeth 
Charechill, H.B. Raymond’s-| Powell, Rev. S. H. Ripon 

buildings i | Rogers, W. 8. Gosport 
Farl, W. Hull | a K. L. Charleston, 
vl i, S. Upper Tooting 1.8. ; 
tv E. Chrletchurch | Tagliafero, Chevalier, Malta 
Goodwin, C. W. King’s! Travis, Chr. Stockport 

Bench-wall | Walkington, W. Grantham 
Hamilton, Rev. W. J. Tring; Willyams, Ca ot. Cheltenham 
Harrison, Mrs. Fleet-street | Williams, C. C. Goswell-st. 
Kirchner, F. A. L. Bridge- | Wright, Jno. jun. Oxford-st. 

street, Borough i 
Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of 

Twenty Pounds. 


| Aske. 'W. H. St. George’s-| Humphreys, Miss, Walcot 


road Johnson, F. Barnsley 
Campbell, W. H. Demerara; Marshall, Robert, Dundee 
Coakley, —. 


| Cock, W. Burton 


| King, W. Dover 


| Amator Artium, Metropoli-; Mackenzie, Kk 
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Seaton, G. Greenwich 


Willick, C. M. Suffo!k-street, 


Entitled each toa Work of Art of the Valu 
‘ounds. 
Ansted, Ed. Gutter-lane Nichols, Mrs. Wa!pole-st. 
Aimers, Mrs. T. Kilmamont , Morehead, W. A per Smith 
Bawtrey, J. jun. Colchester and Elder 
Benham, D. Regent-street | Robins, G. jun. New York 
Biake, John, Littlehampton Sharpe, R. M. Lower 
Bowler, J. Portsea Thames-street 
Clapham, R. Lancaster Talbot, W. Wermouth 
Croxford, H. Norwich Tucker, E. G. Boston, U. 8. 
England, E. Lloyd's Wace, Jos. Melbourne, Port 
Franklyn, F. Exeter Phillip 
Hamilton,H.Doreas-terrace Wright, E. Bedford-row. 
Hewett, J. Leamington 


Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of Ten Pounds. 
Ackers, Jas Gloucester Hutchinson, R.8t John,N.B. 
Bell, Ed. jun. Stamford Hill Kelly, Jno. Plymouth 
Bokenham, W.General Post Kitchen, J. R. Falmouth, 
Office Jamaica 
Burrows, R. jun. Ipswich Lloyd, Brothers, Ludgate- 
Carter, R. Epsom hill 
Coates, H. A. Vanxhall Mechanics’ Institute, Down- 
Coward, W. jun. Bury, Lan-| ham-market 
cashire New, Mrs. L 
Dickins, W. Daventry Weighton 
Drewett, Capt. St. Saviours Nunneley, J. Market Har- 
Ellice, Rt. Hon. Edwd. Ar-, ‘borough 
lington-street Pilkington, J. Liverpool 
Farquhar, Sir M. Gloster-sq. Slater, W. Leeds 
Flashman, Geo. Dover Turner, W. C. Bicester 
Hazeon, R. Ampthill-square ' Woodd, R. B. New Bond-st. 


of Fifteen 


Market 


Entitled each to a Group in Bronze, “ Satan Dismayed.” 
Goulding, Thos. Petersfield | Tudman, E. Whitchurch, 
Langton, G. St. John’s, An Salop 
tigua Wyles, Jas. Grantham. 
Macey, Jas. Drury-lane 
Entitled each to a Tazza in Iron, modelled from 
estgn, 


a Greek 


Banks, Jno. Howden 


| Hendrie, John, Airdrie 
Baylis, G. Evesham 


Kitchen, J. P. Old Broad-st. 


Bosanquet, P. Fenchurch-st. | Lloyd, R. G. Cheltenham 
Challis, W. Cornhill Loveland, M. K. Dursley 
Christian, J. Baldock Mason, B. Ashton-under- 
Clear, Mrs. C. Borough Lyne 
Coles, R. Southampton Peck, Samuel, Liverpool 
Cochrane, Mrs. Pentonville Rapen, W.-C. Leeds 
Cust, J. D. Lisle-street Roberts, Mrs. Cardingtone 
Dawson, Mrs. Westgate, street 

W akefieli Sharman, W. Melton 
Dent, Mrs. Lee Syer, Capt. R. Keddington 
Elkia, J. L. Devonshire-pl. | Taylor, John, Upper Glon- 


Fearnley, D. G. Dewsbury 
Gardner, J. M. Charleston 


ct ster-place 
Thompson, W. H. Dalston 


Gourlay, D. A. Yarmouth | Wallis, A. Ca!lcut 
Haynes, H. W. Cambridge,| Wix, W. St. Bartholomew's 
U.8. Hospital. 


Entitled each to a Parian Statuette of * Soliiude.” 


Bath, W.M. America-square Lower, R. W. Lewes 
Bingham, Josh. Sheffield Maddock, W. Burslem 
Birch, Miss, Avenue-road Milne, N. Leicester 
Olver, G. A. Twickenham 
Dalton, Capt. per R. C. Le-, Ollivant, J. T. Manchester 
page, Whitefriars Patterfield, J. Mauchester 
Davies, R. Menai-bridge Rouse, B. Fish-street-hill 
Davies, Rev. G. T. Bourn- Russell, F. M. Cwn Avon 
mouth Rider, W. SBartholomew- 
Davis, R. Dorchester close 
Dreer, F. 8S. Philadelphia Saunders, W. Overseal 
Earl, G. F. Hull Sharman, J. Leighton Buz. 
Emmott, Capt. Bromsgrove | Slater, W. Manchester 
Eyres, J. W. Leeds | Smith, Mrs. C. Boston, U.S. 
Frazer, J. per Mesers. | Stephen, —.Chipping Nortn 
Grindlay Stewart, J. Bank of England 
Fullwood, J. Cork St. Paul's, Very Rev. Dean of 
Hineks, T. Ramsgate Tanner, G. Crediton 
Judd, W. Sussex-terrace, , Turuer, J. H. Brighton 
Hyde-park Usher, J. K. Jamaica 
King, H. Hackney-road Watson, J. Port Phillip 
Wilson, I. Middiesborough. 






Long, W. Chancery-lane 


Entitled each to a Set of Fice Medals in Bronze. 


per — Rich- 
tan-buildings ardson, Cornhill 
Armstead, H. H. Percy-st. | Mercer, H. T. Cheltenham 
Brackenbury, W. Should-| Montefiore, J. 
hamthorpe Port Philip 
Goupland, W. M. Streatham | Napier, J. York-road 
Dunean, Miss K. Notting-, Oldham, Rev. H. Bromsgrove 
hill Pratt, —, Hollington 
Emly, H. New-square, Lin-| Quincey, R. Basing-lane 
coln’s-inn | Rangaha, B. Port Louis 
Garland, W. Leeds | Seaman, W. M. South And- 
Kernan, P. Clifford-street,| ley-street 
Bond-street | Stone, Miss, Chiselhurst 
Knight, W. J. Sirand | Tarratt, Mrs. Wolverhamp- 
Lee, R. Aldgate ton 
Levien, J. Guildford-street | Taylor, John, Harrington-sq 
Lovejoy, G. Reading Williams, A.Castleuau-villas 


Geeiong, 





NorroLtk AND NoRwWIcH ARCH ®O0LOo- 
eicaL Secirety.—On Tharsday in week 
before last, the quarterly general meeting of 
the members of this society was held in the 
Council Chamber at the Guildhall, Norwich. 
The Bishop presided. Mr. J. H. Druery read 
a paper on the residence of Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, in World’s-End-lane, St. Martin 
at Palace, about to be pulled down. Mr, 
Harrod then read a paper on Caister Castle, 
near Yarmouth. The Rev. J. Gunn next read 


a paper on the influence of painted glass on 
Mercer, Samuel, Maidstone | ecclesiastical architecture. The Rev. J. Bulwer 


ath } : . 
Eastmam, WF Windmill- | Mitchell, A.W. Philadelphia } read some old letters which Dr. O'Callaghan 


. ' U.8. 
street ete A. WH. B. M.’s | 


Edwards, Jno. Bampton 
canter, T. G. Newcastle - — br 
t, B. Paternoster-; Neale, J. Islingto 
— — Payne, J. Leatherhead 


exhibited. Mr. Harrod read a communication 
from Mr. Barton, of Threxton, reporting the 


| discovery of a Saxon cemetery at Saham. 


Roumieu, R. L. Laneaster- 
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CRITICAL REMARKS UPON SOME OF) 


THE MONUMENTS AT VENICE, AND 

IN OTHER PLACES ON THE ROUTE) 

THITHER.* 

Previous.y to describing the monuments 
of Venice, I will offer a few remarks upon the | 
architecture of the other places which occur on | 
the route thither. 

The numerous cities of Belgium possess a 
mine of domestic architecture of picturesque | 
and excellent character, and from which many | 
a hint might be gained for the improvement o 
our modern practice, as their effect is in most 
instances gained in the material we ourselves 
use,—namely, in brickwork, and that without 
greater thickness of wall than is required by 
our present Buildings Act. Picturesqueness 18 
the general characteristic of their buildings, 
even those which are ecclesiastical, but there is | 
very little of pure and perfect design to be 
found in them. The greater part of the Gothic 
architecture is of the late Flamboyant style, 
which is very rank and coarse, and far inferior 
to that which prevailed in France at the same 
period. The interior of the churches is in 
general lumbered with elaborate pulpits and 
marble (or sham marble) Renaissance altars | 
and monuments of most execrable design, | 
which, however, produce a certain richness of 
colour and effect, striking to a superficial | 
observer. In general the famous hotels de | 
ville are of the worst Flamboyant : some, as at 
Ghent, Alost, &c. are picturesque: others, as 
at Louvain, are almost without that redeeming 
quality, being spotted all over with equally 
bad ornament,. which even restoration is 
powerless to render worse. Yet, neverthe- 
less, there are a few buildings of a first-rate 
class to be found, among which I may mention 
Les Halles, at Bruges; the cathedral tower at 
Malines (about to be desecrated with four 
corner turrets, which, however, it may be 
hoped in days of better taste will be knocked 
down again); the Bishop’s Palace at Liege; 
of Romanesque architecture, the cathedral 
of Tournay; in Holland, the cathedral and 
curious church of Notre Dame, at Maestricht ; 
and for richness of co'ouring only, the interior | 
of St. Jacques, at Liege. 

Of German architecture, particularly that! 
found on the border of the Rhine, the works | 
of Cologne first attract attention. ‘The Ro-| 
manesque buildings are generally of the finest 
character—effective from their simplicity and 
size, particularly the churches of St. Martin, | 
the Apostles, St. Gereon, and St. Maria in 
Capitulo; yet the colour of the exterior is | 
poor in them, as also in the cathedral of won} 
which I think is the worst of the style, except- 
ing the churches at Coblenz. The cathedrals | 
of Mentz, of Worms, and of Spires are, per- | 
haps, the most stupendous of all. These have | 
apsides at each end, and the exterior outline 
of the first and last is fine: that of Worms, | 
having two towers at each end, is wanting in| 
good proportion, as is the church of Ander- 
nach, which is of the transition to Gothic, | 
and good in detail. Boppard church is of this | 
class. Bacharach old church, and the Crux! 
of Strasburg cathedral, are fine, of Early | 
Gothic; but this style soon in Germany be- | 
came wiry, poor, and ineffective, and inferior | 
to its English or French developments, e¢.y. | 
Cologne cathedral; the churches of Ober. | 
wesel and Oppenheim; St. Werner’s ruin at 
Bacharach ; the west front and spire of Stras- 
burg cathedral, and Friburg minster. The 
tabernacles, of elaborate design, and stump | 
tracery, are the very degradation of Gothic. | 
The modern buildings at Cologne, Frankfort, | 
&e. show considerable elegance: they are adapt- 
ations of Classic architecture, but somewhat | 
weak in effect, and show but little daring in| 
their design, Some of the railway stations are | 
most conveniently arranged, and though the | 
decorations are of the same timid character, | 
they are often exceedingly pretty. | 

Passing Switzerland with a commendation | 
of the bold richly coloured and suitable cot- | 
tages of its peasantry, which, nestling in the. 
lovely valleys, and upon the sides of the’ 
vast mountains, add a charm even to | 
that gorgeous scenery, I dwelt next upon. 


* Read at meeting of the Architectural Associa 
r B Architectural Associatio 
on the 16th April, . amp iii 





f' on the details for its own sake the better. Far 


‘hurried towards Venice, 


'And thus leaving on the one side Vicenza 


the monuments of the city of Milan; in 
which, of course, the cathedral demanded the 
first notice, despite the vile character of the 
Gothic of which it is composed. The colour 
of its white marble, backed by the brilliant 
sky of Italy, its exceeding richness, and a 
certain excellence of proportion, produce a 
charming general effect, and passing from the 
glare of the squarearound, to the interior, [know 
no sight so imposing by its richness of colour 
and superficial grandeur: the less one dwells 


more worthy of study, though possessing not 
the same meretricious attractions, is the church 
of St. Ambrogio, with its quadrangular cloister 
in front of it. 

From this city, being pressed for time, I 
passing through 
Brescia at midnight, nor stopped, except in 
Verona. It were useless to dwell now upon 
numerous buildings of interest which this fine 
old city possesses, as I have not time to do 
them justice, but may make an occasional 
reference to some of them while speaking of 
similar works in Venice; for thither I then 
proceeded in haste, anxious to behold 


‘‘ That glorious city in the sea,” 


where 


‘« The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces.” 


bosomed in hills, and the many domes of 
Padua on the other, with the intention, which 
was never realised, of returning to visit these 
places, I at last arrived at Venice. 


— : —. 
sponding testimony of the even 
the city, the character of which pre 7 
flected by the works erected therein The 
has been well explained by Mr. Ruskin in ' . 
opening chapter of the “ Stones of Venic i 
but it may be well here to recall to your mr 
the principal points which bear upon the ey 
ject. It was in the commencement of the fifth 
century that, of the inhabitants of Norther 
Italy,— 4 
—— ‘A few in fear, 
Flying away from him whose boast it was 
That the grass grew not where his horse had trod 
Gave birth to Venice. Like the waterfow], 
They built their nests among the ocean waves; 
And where the sand was shifting, as the wind’ 
Blew from the north or south,—where they that came 
Had to make sure the ground they stood upon, 
Rose, like an exhalation from the deep, ; 
A vast metropolis ’’.... “a dominion, 
That has endured the longest among men.” 
Here, then, being thus settled upon the islands 
of the Lagunes, they chose from each isle , 
tribune for their common government. Th 
power of these, however, was, in the year (97 
A.D. concentrated into the hands of a single 
elective Doge,and thus it continued forthe space 
of 600 years, during which the prosperity of the 
state continually increased, and its commer. 
cial spirit was developed in a manner which 
was often strangely at variance with the un. 
selfish generosity of her sons. Profiting by 
the crusades, she became the mart of Europe, 
till, when the armies of the west, foiled in their 
schemes of conquest, for the last time recoiled 
from the sacred shores of Palestine, the 
Ottoman power, freed from the aggressive 
wars, relaxed like a bent bow, swept westward 





Around this ancient city, fallen and de- 
graded as it is at present, there still lingers such 
a halo of poetry and association, uniting, with 


‘the charms of its romantic situation, the 


beauties of nature and the embellishments of 
art, in producing a deep impression upon every 
mind; and although it is seldom that when 
the expectations concerning any place have 
been greatly raised by glowing descriptions, 
the reality equals that which had been an- 
ticipated of it, in this case all the ideas which 
I had previously formed concerning it were 
more than realised. 

It is true that when we attempt to recall the 
descriptions of ancient writers, and to rebuild 
in imagination the various edifices which have 
been destroyed, and to redeck those that exist 
with their perished frescoes, to multiply a 
hundredfold the gondolas which glide through 
the canals, we feel forced to exclaim, “ Oh! 
what a falling off is here!” Yet while the 


glorious group of buildings around the Piazza | 


remain, and the pale domes and towering cam- 
paniles of St. Mark, of St. Giorgio Maggiore, 
of the Redentore, the Madonna della Salute, 
and others of her noble churches, are still 
lifted serenely above her roofs, and are flushed, 
as I have seen them flushed, with a deeper hue 
against the golden sky of sunset, as if the 
firmament had left a legacy of its day-purple 
among them, she may ever assert with truth 
her title of “ Beautiful Venice.” 

Of late, however, the monuments of this most 
exquisite city have acquired an interest beyond 
what their own intrinsic beauty and their ro- 
mantic situation had previously excited with 
regard to them. ‘This has arisen from the im- 
portance of the position which it has been 


over Europe, and would have overwhelmed it 
in ruins, had not Venice and Poland become 
| the vanguard of Christendom, withstood the 
‘shock for a while, and baffled their Paynin 
foe. But, alas for the gratitude of nations! 
| having spent their strength and energy in the 
| struggle, they each fell a victim to the grasp- 
‘ing tyranny of those they had saved. Ye 
| Venice fell not by an undeserved fate: the 
,elements of decay had been long in her. 
self: her government had changed to a 
oligarchy in A.D. 1297 when it became per- 
fidious and cruel, and at the same time the 
religion of her citizens had been effectually 
| sapped, and art survived not the change in its 
‘truth and purity. Until this period, in al 
ages of the world, it had been the most faith 
‘ful of records, in that men had unwittingly 
piled up, with massy stones, memorials of 
themselves, and stamped them with an indel- 
ble impress of their own feelings and charac- 
ter; but then first (as if at the birth of print 
ing their historical value had been forgotten) 
they began to copy the works of past ages. 
This change commenced with the corruptions 
of the Roman church, was of a piece with ber 
other Pagan innovations, and though termed 
the Renaissance, was in truth but a galvanic 
revival of the corpse of that of the Classic age. 

How strange it appears, then, from this 
review of their history, that the productions of 
this later and degraded era are those which 
have attracted the greater admiration, and 
which have alone been thought worthy of im'- 
tation by our architects; whereas those of the 
earlier and better days, full of the intent 
energy and fine feeling of their builders, have 
been —_ by them almost unnoticed, of 








perceived that they have held in relation to the 
general development of art during the medieval | 
ages, and from the strange differences in the | 
opinions and criticisms which have been pro- | 
nounced concerning their relative degrees of 
excellence. ‘The controversy which has arisen | 
upon this question is one of the greatest import | 
to the prospects of architecture in our own time | 
and country, and I may therefore be excused | 
if I thus briefly refer to it. 

The point at issue is between the architecture 
of the medizeval ages and of the period of the 
Renaissance, examples of which, in every 
phase that each of them assumed, are found 
there side by side, as if inviting a comparison 
of their merits. ‘I'o decide between them, since 
the distinctness of their own records is some- 
what blurred by the injuries inflicted upon 
them by neglect, by wantonness,and injudicious | 
restoration, it is necessary to refer to the corre- | 





looked upon merely in the light of a quaitt 
and perhaps picturesque, but half barbarous 
class of art. Surely it is time to learn whether 
or not this be a false judgment, and if it bes 
to cast it from us, regardless of the prejudices 
which still seem to be deeply rooted among 


‘us. I hasten, therefore, to give you the com 


clusion which I have arrived at from 4 pe 
sonal and attentive examination of these sere 
ral buildings.* Joun P, Seppo». 





Tue Encinegrs’ Dispute.—From © 
address by the executive council of the Oper 
tives’ Amalgamated Society, just published, W 
observe that the latter now fully — se 
“ hostile resistance of labour against cap! 
not calculated to enhance the condition of! 


‘labourer,” and that all opposition on thet 


part is at an end. a iad 





* To be continued, 
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N ATTEMPT TO DEFINE THE PRINCI. | gj yhich indi ini ; 

AN LES WHICH SHOULD DETERMINE ae scr neh restunngy punter of} Desteol Ceeeceapey meteren’ heouienelie 
FORM IN THE DECORATIVE ARTS.* | her graces may sonmlanite . me “s ak wee i assert eee ne ctr we 
Ir would be difficult to imagine a more just ing difficult i behind it vedaet, |and bere act ea 

seas vn y yet remains behind in the adjust- | and boys was completely absorbed i 
and comprehensive vigw of the extent of ment of appropriate ornament. F ll oth a “eeepc. Maw wiy oan 

204 Sectation edpalentinio iu-cail dopastenont | dopartmencs of , Foe all other | ration at the patience with which “each par- 

is of his art, the architect employs | ticular hair” was made to curl. T 

of the fine arts, than that which was presented only pure al re : ~ ee Oe 

, ; wh only pure abstractions, harmonised with his | above-described faults th k 

in the Appendix to the Third Report of the general ded f inci ? or gate tag a em 

n ie a a deductions of leading principles of| offered a truly remarkabl 

Commissioners, by Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, beauty: in | : i J a pagans gr oapree 
n py SE URES LOSE , y: in his application of ornament, how-/in them bein lied i 

and republished in his “Contributions to the ever, his resources are somewhat i ee ee 

Literature of the Fine Arts.” In a notetoone panded. All d i house ‘oda oan 

e Al we | , ecoration, the forms of which; 3rdly. That wt i 

of those important essays the writer observes, are borrowed from nature, to be pleasi ir id mectasildecis ne connatel 

that “the general style of the formative arts is undergo a process of conv ti lei we aioe tye nig ee = ee ee 

at cde ak 4 ielaiais ak seiiinn “on \talee ~ en iona ising ; irect | of structure, conventional imitation may be 

eae 2 Ot ’ ation, such as that which would be pro-/ introduced. Thus, i 
opposed to indiscriminate imitation. It con- duced by casting from a gelatine Id, would | chi ‘ aman a ee 
sists, therefore, in qualities which may be said infallibly disappoint dan th aan » would | chimney-pieces in the Exhibition, and in much 
to distinguish those arts from nature. The duction of he eat ee A na on - repro- | of the furniture, the structural forms of which 
specific style of any one of the arts consists | for reality in colour, in text a = sage = oe — ee ee 
in the effective use of those particular means | qualities which it we het ure, = in other work, the introduction of nicely-carved flowers 
of imitation which distinguish it from other. power of any other : poor ae rae a lie ae mie phinpneadl merge teal dy 
sun pte lancet alae tia -tamear ia | fondes Bien. ors Re = = a lief, produced an agreeable effect. Where, in 
not reminded of any want which another art, emplo ed im the ori; seal “The Nut tat be ee ee 
papi ayes. so poem ees igina . duty of the} Austrian), the foliage, scrolls, cupids, and all 

Now, the specific style of architecture is employ such eiicar A ao ‘. —— ean cae ee 
apuisiiy setae tie, dimaentenbe ts \ atte te sas harmonise and contrast | surface, and made up the whole structure, the 
spe or : y do | with his leading lines of structure,—and then | effect w y objecti 
similar conditions pervade all branches of de-/ in those few instan rh for th | tha one fe a 
sign into which structural forms enter as prin- adding more verse 1. or the sake of | 4thly. That where the,copy differs absolutely 
cipal elements, but of all the arts it is obvi- | his work, or for e lai “ ee are be an ro a allyl ema 
ously the least imitative, and the most abstract. | directly, he may hms ny ae Loge ag more | detail may be introduced. Thus, when we re- 
The sens oh-AMaA UAt anh tee-gendaned | sens ay = to suggest the idea of | duce a subject, such as a bunch of grapes, 
oe b, sxedageneal tained areemeediation| oaks rt : — Ave beagle and in | from the round or full relief to the lowest 
of any objects existing in creation, but upon | than to a is a uty to sym volise rather | rilievo, much of’ the conventionality which 
ject’ Slagle Seeeiataaiitednvall Win hie: |taen ot - ~ an “0 strive to convey an | would otherwise be essential may be dispensed 
ledge of those subtle general conditions, a few | to ptr eae vr a of with. samen 
of which we huts SURANGA “ie peorelion | rte ee y — reproduction I. Sthly. That considerable differences of scale 
every perfect work of nature. The beauty of | The saint tiie were es bl i prem. aipelbpaneen ry Sema snes ae 
Civil Architecture, we are told by the best) hiero ly phi se : raitiad to. co wed be ere pte tetany 
ware upon slew agliieet, digial/eneiae<teh — yp c _— area io to that | materially diminish in our reproduction any 
Convenience ; 2nd. Symmetry, or proportion ; canals a ee sie of which it is in- | object the smallest size of which is generally 
srdly. Eorythonia, ev tothe @/baleten on dee. ew * — must depend upon so great | known never to equal that to which it is low- 
sition of parts as evidences design and order; Acct a) ne aaneera A it obviously ered in our copy, we may safely attempt as 
and, 4thly. On Ornament. In too many the at's skill " a elicate operations of close a conventional transcript as the material 
modern buildings, alas! we find that either | whi = * a oath ey the precise form in | in which we work admits of. On this account 
convenience hes been atfended to end all other pore wt : —s out aa —— The delicate flowers, such as those which decorate 
qualicion bidh Se diiianiins aia 'atiae bases sopeee, (an one : a be e by the Greeks, small Dresden china vases, and which are 
consstautt-lans-alaneacekanleliscainen ong i. lo us by the arpdane, are probably | executed with such skill in biscuit by Mr. Al- 
deraions Geenaitalad® Mattiatieadaedenat | o . _— oe. il ustrations of refined | derman Copeland, Mr. Minton, Mr. Grainger, 
example, trace the operation of the principles | stationelial of the mysteries of judicions con- of Worcester, and others, form not waappre- 
to which we have alluded, all of which will be As a wn 33 ¢] ae | Soe ee pong vamgorescosles lps 
found to have their origin in the provisions of went heparin Sagi 5d Pomona agony bec Fag 0 oe 
setere, ‘Phe teen cane aie cao by ae - be pate nature, the more safe he however, such as that of the Dresden white 
considering the.peushte'aE bie Sudldien Box: 4} 05 = there are, we conceive, some Camellia - tree of the Exhibition, where an 
will so contrive its plan and leading hetoe oo ot cases whic 1 justify a nearer approximation attempt is made to copy nature on her own 
to fuldl all the utilitarian objects fe- and > = is Se ee we shall proceed scale, the effort altogether fails, and the labour, 
wes sropeend' bi naiieinmidite tenaheraenta . a the most important of them, sg far from giving pleasure, utterly fails, and 
he will be governed by a sense of ree tated premising that, paramount over every other becomes a trick not less inimical to good taste 
poise, | consideration, must reign an exact regard to than the veiled figures. 

Is swidt damental tian eeiciaee | the et neg incident to the material 6thly. That where in ornament the leading 
ean be most cmuuiibimatdadanl j ean | employ = = the absolute necessity of ar- forms are geometrically disposed, so as in regu- 
nious proportion combined with pen expression pe er eect? the ornament so as to larly recurring scrolls, or other curves, which 
dl snes. {Me ee ce i rast rightly with the adjacent geometrical could never take so formal a position in nature, 
nature, that every substance suitable to be | tetl That imitatio : pps i her spirit, though not of her 
employed in construction, exhibits ss Aare = y. a imitation may approximate to substance, may be permitted in the leaves and 
rariety in strength, wale, fees oman He S ure only in an inverse ratio to the resem- accessories, Thus, in much of the elaborate 
will study these various neniitien a a ber ‘hs ance of the material in which the work is to, wood-carving produce d by Mr. Rogers and 
pulenend-sncueteiatind ante anal we toa “ — to the et to be copied. Thus, others, the artificial disposition alone of the 
a certain scale of proportions and a meee eset eH of es sft imitated with beautifully-executed objects, redeemed many 
Series of solids, by the employment of which, | € sap in white marble, and the idea of of the groups from the charge of too close a 
in fined pasiehanes tte Neuamitaterie on anus ~ -work only conveyed in the same material reproduction of nature. 
most economically and most red sinc or ry a completely formal and geometrical method; We have dwelt at some length upon these 
Acting parapet oy Mi he will ant . ve of representation. pr } | Special circumstances, which modify con- 
lines of cuhetaana his aa . a 1s 2ndly. That as imitation in all cases interests | ventional treatment in ornament, partly be- 
iis lead omen — 0 rg _and attracts attention, it becomes necessary to cause we felt that the data applied generally to 
driving of the fran Se abe gs pant the restrict its use sparingly to particular situa- | most varieties of enrichment as well as specially 
each its apecial pee 2 tre z nessa tions ; thus, we may, on the one hand, with | to architecture, and partly because we felt it 
confounding these or sesomggee* se ya propriety employ decorations suggestive of necessary to indicate some of the exceptions, 
snother—never eles tentanihe mace me natural types, in those few important points | the comparative rarity of which tends gene- 
or wood as glass should be Thos sided be on which we wish the eye to dwell, such as| rally to a confirmation of the accepted dogma, 

18 sense of the functions of pers te y! the centre of a facade, the principal doorway, which prescribes that architectural ornament 
the strectana,: thaqnthenielal % Ap ion be or window, the starting of a staircase, or the | shall be in a remote style of convention only. 
constructed, and. ita ee oe shea e/end ofa boudoir ; but if, on the other hand, we | Before proceeding to the subject of Scu!p- 
portance, the architect sdiuste th relative oo employed in such situations mere conventional | ture, we would fain offer one or two remarks 
dimension of eveuy. pact J ile e en | patterns, and in less important parts, orna- | concerning what is called style in art: for fear 

owever, only half vet his oo te le as yet,/ments in convention approaching imitation, | lest our recommendations to systematic study 
bringing into aiaddl phd . a rst then we should find attention concentrated onj| of elementary principles should be misappre- 
tion. At this alias taeeal ge istri we those meaner portions of the structure, and hended. In what are generally understood as 

“the fairy order,” om 2 nee e original of |the really principal features of the design styles in the history of art, such as the Grecian, 

in her tee ’ —— maeete aw passed over and neglected. A striking illus-| the Roman, the Gothic, the Renaissance, &e, 

cornices, nthnincondeanat anal te rs umns, tration of the consequences of this want of} may be recognised deeply interesting accumula- 

are instantly } i re an . imaeys, | discrimination. was shown by the sculptor tions of experience concerning the nature of 
and balance one another “ con “* wet >| Lequesne, in his various groups in the Great| men’s instinctive affections for certain con- 
symmetry of their arrang, ce gy y —_ | Exhibition ; the care he bestowed in working | catenations of form. Styles are usua!ly com- 
application of thet . gements, the artist $| up his accessories, his weeds, foliage, rocks, plete in themselves; and, though not of uni- 
sa method and evidence of de-| earth, and everything else, almost entirely | form excellence, are still generally concordant 
‘neutralised the interest which should have} among all the various members that compose 


* The followi i * 
Society ng 1s & portion of a lecture, delivered at th . F i h 
“iety of Arts, on April 21, ee ee | been excited by the finished treatment of the| them, Whatever may have been the dominant 
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form in each, or whatever the favourite set of 
ratios of proportion, usually pervades each 
whole monument, as it may be generally traced 
in afew detached mouldings. Styles, there- 
fore, may be regarded as storehouses of ex- 
neriments tried, and results ascertained, con- 
cerning various methods of conventionalising, 
from whence the designer of the present 


day may learn the general expression to/| 


be obtained, by modifying his imitations 





| 


nymph, Glycera. 


The peculiar refinements of form and tex- subject. We may be permitted, ho 
ture which fall within the especial province of drawing attention to sgme exquisite 
the sculptor to carry to their highest pitch of of Messrs. Green’s manufacture, to 
perfection, he constantly heightens by availing | assert, that never at any other period h 


himself of the effect on the senses of the simul- 
taneous contrast of form. Thus, he exagge- 
rates the roughness of the hair and the coarse 


of nature on the basis of recorded expe- | texture of every object coming in contact with 


nence, 


alone. 


instead of his own wayward impulses |his flesh, in order to give to it the exquisite 
Canova, Gibson, and many of the! smoothness of nature ; he introduces straight 


greatest masters in art, held and hold the creed, | lines, equally-balanced folds, and angular 


that nature, as developed in the human form, | breaks into 


is draperies, in order to bring 


can only be rightly appreciated by constant | out the tender sweeping curves of the outlines 


recurrence to, and comparison with, the con- | of the limbs he so gracefully disposes. His is 


ventionalities of the ancient sculpture of Greece. | of a truth the happy art which begins by col- 
Mr. Penrose has shown us what beautiful illus- | lecting all that is most sweet and fresh; and 


trations of optical corrections in zine may be 
gathered from the study of her architectural 
remains. Mr. Dyce, who has made himself 


deeply acquainted with ancient styles, thus ex- | 


presses himself on the subject :—‘‘ In the first 
place,” he remarks, “the beauties of form or of 
colour, abstracted from nature by the orna- 
mentist, from the very circumstance that they 
are abstractions, assume, in relation to the. 


then, by one additional touch, one further artful 
contrast, adds still ‘‘ more seent unto the violet.” 


In sculpture, as in every other of the decora-_ 
tive arts, changing circumstances bring ever 


changing conventionalities, and as supreme 


arbiters over the propriety of one and all, still | 


‘preside our original great principles—variety, 
\ fitness, simplicity, and contrast. 


whole progress of the art, the character of | 


to bring it to perfection. The accumulated 


labours of each successive race of ornamentists | than the variety of properties and qualities of | 


In turning to those departments of practical 


art into which sculpture enters as a predomi- | 
principles or facts, that tend, by accumulation, | nent ingredient, metal-work first presents itself” 


to our notice. Nothing can be more apparent 


are so many discoveries made—so many facts! the several metals, nothing more consistent 


to be learned, treasured up, applied to a new 
use, submitted to the process of artistic gene- 
ralisation, or added to. A language and a 
literature of ornamental design are constituted; 
the former of which must be mastered before 


known before we are in a condition to add to 
its treasures. The first step, therefore, in the 
education of ornamentists, must be their ini- 
tiation into the current and conventional lan- 
guage of their art, and by this means into its 
existing literiture.”” By this last passage, we 


may fairly assume that Mr. Dyce would recom- | 


meni first, the study of the student’s specialty, | 
and then, as much as life is long enough to 
learn. ‘The great previous error in art-educa- 
tion has been to grasp at so much vaguely, and 
attain so little practically. 

The modifications which nature receives at 
the hands of the intelligent seulptor are so 
various, and frequently so subtle, that it would 
require a volume to enumerate them and an 
Eastiake to write it. To night we can glance | 
butatafew. The first condition of the bighest 
class of sculpture is, that it should be allied 
with the noblest architecture, to which it 
should serve as an inseription, explaining to 
those capable of reading its ideal expression, 
those purposes of the structure which it is not 
in the power of architecture alone to convey. 
In all such cases fitness preseribes the sub- | 
ject—simplicity its sublimest treatment—con- | 
trast the general conditions of the lines of its 
composition. In order to give to his works 
that commanding language which speaks to. 
the heart (the phonetic quality in Mr. Fergus- 
son's admirable theory of beauty in art), the | 
sculptor requires to select from his observation 
of the expression of individual forms, those 
precise lines, he learns from study and ex- 
perience, irvariably convey the peculiar sen- 


they intrinsically in no wise deserve. 


it look like oak or other valuable woods, or. 


than to prescribe a different mode of treatment | 
to each. Sculpture in metal, partly on account | 
of the much greater ductility and tenacity of 
the material, and partly on account of its pecu- | 


liar colour and power of reflecting light, can 
rarely, however highly its degree of finish may 


be carried, be mistaken for that which it pro- | 


fesses to imitate. Hence it arises that elabo- 


rate execution of details may, and indeed 
should, be carried in metal to the most minute | 
Works in gold, or silver, should, , 
as a general rule (except in instances where an 


perfection. 


overpowering display of wealth is intended, in 
which case art does not much signify), be con- 
fined to small dimensions, and those relatively 
correspondent to the associations of idea con- 


nected with the rarity and value of each. It) 
was from inattention to these conditions that 


many of the largest pieces of plate in the Ex- 
hibition failed to interest us, and that the eye 


dwelt with much greater complacency upon the | 


smaller than upon the larger objects. 
* a * 


In several of the plastic materials, such as 
gutta percha, carton pierre, papier maché, 
canabie, stamped leather, &c. much good de- 
sign was exhibited, although the tendency, 
more particularly in the gutta percha, was 
rather in the direction of a plethora of orna- 
ments. Nature, it should be recollected, 
abhors monotony, even of beauty, and there is 
nothing so cloying and fatiguing as too much 
sweetness, from which perpetual plainness 
would be a haven of refuge. In respect to 
these materials a good deal of misapprehension 


‘has prevailed of late years; they have been 


called “‘ shams,” and a variety of names which 
When 
people paint and grain papier maché to make 


when they dust sand over carton pierre to 


sations it is his office to communicate to the| make it look like stone, then certainly they 


mind of the beholder. It is by some such 


process that an approach was made by the 
Greek scul 


their conceptions of divinity, and arrive at the | 


beau ideal in loveliness of form. ‘Time will 
hot permit a longer reference to this topic 
but it may be found touched upon with 
the utmost acuteness and good taste in an 
article on physiognomy in the last number of 
the Quarterley Review, written, if any confidence 
may be placed in internal evidence of style, by 
one worthy in every respect to occupy herself 
in kindred studies to those which engage 
the attention of the president of the Royal 
Academy. Among the works of sculpture in 
the Great Exhibition which displayed the most 
perfect mastery over the just combination of 
ordinary and ideal nature, especial attention 
may be drawn to Gibson’s and Jerichan’s 
hunters ; Foley’s Ino and Bacchus, and boy at 














perpetrate meannesses at which good taste is 
disgusted the instant the deception is found 


ptors of old to an embodiment of | out ; but when the materials are used simply | 


as ornaments, either in a uniform colour, or 
picked out with any variety of tints, everybody 
recognises the nature of the material; and 
there can then be no more sham or trick in 
employing them than there would be in using 
Caen stone for a pulpit instead of marble, or 
iron for a column instead of gold. 

There is, perhaps, no substance in the manu- 
facture and design of which so great an im- 
provement has taken place in this country 
within the last ten years as in that of glass. 


Witness, for manufacture, the glass palace and | 


its wonderful fountain; and, for design, the 


exquisite articles contributed by Messrs. Green, | 
Pellatt, Richardson, Bacchus, Rice, Harris, 
and others, The subject of glass, its materials, 
appropriate form, colour, and other conditions 


; . | . —_——— 
the stream; Bell’s eagle-slayer; M*Dowell’s having been most ably treated in the last Je, 
Eve; De Bay’s first cradle; and Wyatt’s| ture of this series, renders it unn . 


€Cessary 
D On the 
wever, in 
Specimens 
simply 


thing corresponding to the present eign 


| . . 

execution of glass-work existed; and that s 
/ soon as the cumbrous, lumpy decanters tm. 
blers, and rummers, in which our father 
delighted, shall have been all broken, there 
will be very little left to desire in re 
table glass. 

With regard to china, and the group of 
analogous materials, such as porcelain, terr, 
cotta, &c. time compels us to be brief. In ai 
such objects, the fragility of the material warn, 
us against rash projections, and yet we cop. 
stantly recognise them stuck on, as though 
merely for the purpose of being knocked of 
The primitive arrangement of the potter’s whee), 
and the plasticity of the material, yielding 
beneath his hand curves, which in Etrurian and 
Magna Grecian ware, we admire as exquisite 
direct us, as it were, to simplicity in all works 
in such materials. So long as, by the readiest 
means, and by a little education of the work. 
man, we might obtain forms quite as valuable 
and as various as those which we always have 
and always shall admire in the antique, there 
can exist no excuse for casting octagon and 
hexagon jugs, or making teacups up out of 
half a-dozen curves. 

“ * 


|now to make any further obseryatio 


Spect to 


* * 


Of the various appropriate modes of conven. 
tionalising nature, scarcely any is more agree- 
able than that which is frequently adopted by 
the skilful paper-stainer, in what are called 
panel papers. It consists in treating as a 
picture, flowers and other objects, grouped 
with scarcely any apparent artifice, in their 
natural form and sizes, and with all their 
lights, subdued shades and reflections, but 
with no cast shades. ‘This, at first sight, 
would appear to be too direct an imitation of 
| nature to be agreeable, and therefore liable to 
objection—and so, unless care is taken, it very 
frequently is. Now the method of preserving 
all that is requisite is effected by representing 
the flowers by successive blotches of body 
colour daubed on, with no attempt to soften 
the edges or conceal the method by which the 
effect is produced. Thus, at a little distance 
the decoration looks, not like a group of 
flowers, for that would be a mistake, but like 
a very clever sketch of a group of flowers 
framed and inserted in the panel. Where 
direct imitation of natural flowers, with end- 
less tiresome repeats, are carried out, either in 
_paper-hangings, block, or cylinder-printed 
goods, in carpets, damasks, or other woven 
hangings, the effect is rarely if ever agreeable, 
however marvellous the manufacturing power 
may be which can effect such elaborate repro 
ductions. In woven goods, as was most 
clearly shown in an excellent lecture by Mr. 
Wornum, recently delivered at the School of 
Design, the conditions of manufacture com 
stantly modify the structure of patterns; and 
those even which have been originally derived 
from nature, frequently become reformed ‘ 
such an extent in putting on or draughting, 
that the best mode of convention, that which 
is induced by the process of manufactur? 
makes that agreeable, which, if it could have 
‘been more perfeetly carried out, would mos 
probably have beenextremely faulty. 

The subject of surface decoration is 0M 
which involves such infinite varieties of com 
ventional treatment, which demands so large 4 
study of the effects of complicated geomet! 
subdivisions in mosaic, and, in fact, so large? 
field of vision, that we feel that within oe 
limits of one lecture it is quite impossible . 
systematise a subject which could ecarcelf ; 
fitly treated in half-a-dozen. We are iil 
therefore, to draw to a close this our rer 
difficult attempt to define the principles ¥ “ 
should determine form in the ary one ; 
In doing so, however, we would pause “* 
| few moments to remark, that, although ent 
sake of perspicuity we have throughout 
evening adopted the language of analy 
| must be borne in mind that our divisions 4 
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altogether arbitrary, and have no existing = 
totypes in the great scheme of creation. In 
subdivide as we may, all is unity and 
Variety, fitness, simplicity, con- 
trast, and perfect truth, are all swallowed up 
in one thing perfectly good, and therefore per- 
fectly beautiful— Divine will. That Divine 
will, which in the beginning created the heaven 
and the earth, and saw that everything created 
was very good. Surely, we, whose privilege 
tis to be fashioned in God’s own image, may 
rive to follow reverently and closely, though 
at an infinite distance, that great example 
which has been given us, and study, so far as 
‘ies in human power, to ensure that all we do, 
and all we make, may, like the great works of 
nature, be “‘ very good.” 
M. Diesy Wyarrt. 


that, 
omnipotence. 








CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
‘‘prpoFITs OF GAS AT MANCHESTER.”’ 
Ix reference to a paragraph in our columns 
on 17th instant, wherein were quoted some 
remarks by an alderman, on “ the position of 
Manchester with respect to advantages in the 


manufacture of gas,” and in defence of the 


corporation charges for the article, which are 
practically a shilling a thousand cubic feet 
higher in Manchester than in London, we 


have received a communication from Mr. | 


W. Pearce, explaining that the alderman’s 
statistics are erroneous; cannel coal in 
London costing the gas companies 20s. per 
ton, and coke yielding only 5s.; leaving 15s. 
chargeable to the gas, instead of 2s. as alleged. 
It thus, and from other remarks of our cor- 
respondent, appears to be implied by him that 
the price of gas at Manchester ought to be 


lower than in London, in place of higher,—less 


than 4s. in place of more ;—and we hope the 
Manchester press will keep in view the in- 
ference, thus fairly deducible, and the fact, 
that the Manchester corporation (short- 
sightedly, we think) compel every consumer to 
purchase his meter, and even a box to lock it 
up in. So long as they do this, they may 
depend on it they are limiting the extension of 
their manufacture and their profits, which 
would be immensely increased were they to 
allow private families, as well as shopkeepers, 
torent their meters in. place of purchasing 
them. We were not aware, however, of the 
fact, alleged by our correspondent, that “no 
gas company dare to practise” in these respects 
the system adopted at Manchester, &c. 

As to the splendid profits realised in that 
town, and devoted to public improvements, 
Mr. Pearce observes, that “‘the large profits 
realised by the Manchester corporation out of 
the gas-works are constantly paraded before 
the public, as proving the advantages resulting 
from the supply of this important article being 
monopolised by the municipal authorities. If 
the question is only superficially examined, it 
may bear this construction; but those who 
have studied the details can only see in them 
an insidious system of taxing the gas con- 
sumer for purposes the expense of which 
= be supported by the entire popu- 

ion, 

Now, in examining any question of import- 
ance, three degrees at least of penetrative 
Sagacity may fairly be recognised in the study- 
ing of its details; namely, that which is merely 
uberticial that which goes in medias res 
seneath the surface; and that which sees 
through the latter themselves, even when 
paponsia and insidiously muddified. ‘T'rue, 
‘he public improvements carried out with the 
poate realised from the Manchester corpora- 
Ne manufacture are for the general 
ciate ee 
ough ny pgp expense,—and if, as it 
en Were fitted up for the use of gas, this 

ould be the case even with these very profits, — 
hc ous: the Manchester gas consumers, 
sce enjoy, as do the non-consumers, the 
soa —— carried out by means of these 
tes. _ e in any better position than they 
pound © 1, Were the thirty to forty thousand 

“s per annum of gas-profits not to be laid 


oat in ab 
aig city improvements, but to be divided 
Ya gas company ? 


dwelling, even the most, 


THE CURVED LINES OF GREEK 


_ Our correspondent’s objection to the reap- 
ing of such a harvest from a limited number ARCHITECTURE. 

of gas consumers might have had some force} 44 | have not the advantage of seeing your 
in an argument simply for the further reduc- | yalyable journal except in its monthly parts, I 
tion of price down to the level of the bare ex- | trust you will excuse my referring in this com- 
pen es of manufacture ; but his purpose is one | munication to a subject so far back as one in 
of a very different character. For our OWD | your number for last February, viz. “the curved 
part, we do think that if a pretty long price be jines of Greek architecture.” 

justifiable anywhere, it is in such a case us In your review of Mr. Penroce’s “ Investiga- 


this; nevertheless, we by no means desire to | .. . . os 
: y ° | tions,” &c. I find that he states it as his opinion 


uphold high prices even here, and willingly “|”? Py - 
second our correspondent’s only legitimate | that “ the origin of the horizontal curve was to 


object, in showing that gas ought to be cheaper oo a — Agere by = 
ub Miaeskdiiee dinate Laan contrast of the horizontal with the inclinec 


jlines of a flat pediment, causing the former 
a | (that is, the cornice) to appear deflected from 
BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL | the angles.” This, of course, would hold good 
ASSOCIATION. only where a pediment existed, and would not 
GERRARD’S HALL CRYPT. ‘inelude every instance. You add, that Dr. 
Ar a meeting, on Wednesday, April 28, the! Emil Braun suggested that the curvature in 
‘Treasurer in the Chair, Mr. George Vere! question was to make the lines harmonize with 
Irving communicated some remarks on the | the son hetinon. And a correspondent, R. R. 
original drawings by the Parliamentary!" P- !?! of the same part, endeavours very 
Colonel Eyre, of the fortifications of London ingeniously to confirm this theory. ou 
during the civil wars, which were exhibited at | W ill you allow me to suggest that this is a 
a previous meeting by Mr. Gould. Some pomt in which one science may derive valu- 
doubt had been thrown upon their authenti- | able assistance from another, though appa- 
city; but much evidence was brought forward rently quite unconnected with it. The difficulty 
on this occasion by Mr. White, Mr. Duesbury, | !8> I think, to be solved by the application of 
and other members in vindication of them; the simple principles of optics. 
and it was stated that the present proprietor A column, we all know, if made of the same 
of them, who is preparing them for publica- diameter throughout, will not appear so to the 
| tion, trusted shortly to be in possession of eye, but will have the effect of being thinner 
| documents which would establish their genuine- towards the middle than either at the bottom 
| ness beyond dispute. or top: in short, the lines of the profile will 
A letter was read, from Mr. Butterworth, 4ppear curved. Now, it makes no difference 
|and a discussion took place respecting the Whether this column be seen perpendicularly 
|threatened destruction of the erypt under °F horizontally : the effect is the same in both 
Gerrard's Hall, which had been visited by the instances. To make the perpendicular column 
Association in October last. Mr. Bunning, appear of the same diameter throughout, you 
the city architect, had on that occasion stated, Must make the profile convex, by the use of 
‘that it was his most anxious desire to preserve What is technically termed an entasis ; so like- 
|the crypt, and that could any mode at all prac- | Wise, when two horizontal lines occur, so near 
| ticable be suggested of overcoming the difficul- one another as to strike the eye together, they 
‘ties he unfortunately saw in the way, he should must be treated in a similar manner. 
'most earnestly recommend its adoption. It The fact is, the eye does not admit of two 
| had been found, however, that the crown of the strictly parallel lines being pictured on the 
/arches was 4 feet above the level of the new retina: if the axis of the eye be brought on one 
| street, and when to that were added at least of them, the other will immediately appear 
|2 feet more of soil and paving, necessary curved; and any straight line not viewed with the 
for the formation of the road itself, it must be aais of the eye falling on some point init will 
| obvious that so great a rise could not be ob- appear curved. Consequently the horizontal 
| tained without serious inconvenience to the sky line of a Greek building, in order to admit 
| traffic, to say nothing of the unsightliness of of being seen as a straight line, while the eye 
ithe effect.* It was suggested by Mr. White, contemplates the parts of the building below 
| that instead of idly protesting against what had it, must be made convex on the upper side. 
| become a measure of necessity, the Corpora~| The human eye contains a double-convex 
| tion of London should be solicited to adopt | jens, by means of which an image from external 
the hint thrown out by one of its members, | objects is thrown on the retina or screen at the 
|Mr. Deputy Lott, which was to have the back : if this screen were flat, our vision would 
building carefully taken down and re-erected | be limited to a point: we should see no more 
ona site adjacent to the crypt of Guildhall, than a point distinctly at one and the same 
a scheme perfectly feasible, and which would time (for reasons which I could not make plain 
| not be attended by a third of the expense conse- jn a few words), but to enable us to see a con- 
quent on sinking it bodily a sufficient number iderable expanse at once, the retina is curved. 
of feet, which was another mode of preserving Jt js this curvature combined with the aberra- 
it. It was ultimately moved by Mr. Egan, | tion of the lens of the eye which gives the 
and seconded by Mr. Hayworth, M.P. that the | curved figure to lines not passing exactly 
Council of the — should ba. agenns ‘through the centre or axis of vision. 
to communicate with the proper authorities on | sy se , ep : 
‘the subject, and the Pt stated that at | Mearns rit diagram will show this 
: ye 
the next meeting the plans and drawings of the 
‘crypt made for the association should be ex- 
hibited, and a paper read on the subject, 
| Mr. Gunston exhibited some specimens of 
| wood carvings and encaustic tiles from the | \ | 
church of St. Andrew Chinner, Oxfordshire ; \ | | 
‘and also rubbings from the inscriptions on the | —" 1 i | _ 
| bells of that church. | : 
Dr. Copeland exhibited a carved and iron- | Al . 
banded chest of the sixteeenth century, and al 
| Mr. Pratt a fine sword of the fifteenth century, | 
| having on the pommel a shield charged with | | 
| \ 
| 
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‘two bars. It had been recently found in Kent. | 

The same gentleman also exhibited a beautiful 

specimen of iron work ; being a portion of a} C 

railing formerly enclosing the altar, as he be. | 

lieved, of the cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle.| Let A be the axis of vision: then, as long 
It was of the seventeenth century, and of as it remains so, BC, DE, both which pass 
exquisite workmanship ; the flowers and leaves | through A, are the only lines which will appear 
being as delicately formed as those in the finest | straight: all others will be curved. But the 
Dresden china. moment the point of sight A is altered, a cor- 
cilaentnshntoee responding alteration takes place in “~ curva- 


* A Report recently made to the City authorities says | ture of the lines. H.C. K. 
4 feet in all. 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE CONVERSION OF | 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING | 
INTO A PROSPECT TOWER 1,000 FEET | 
HIGH. 

Ir is proposed to build an enormous 
tower, illustrated by the accompanying | 
engraving, of the materials of the glass, 
palace, preserving, as much as is consistent | 
with the new design, all the features of that | 
structure, with a view of perpetuating the | 
great event of the year 1851, and forming a) 
cepository of every branch of art and manu-| 
facture our own kingdom produces, as well as | 
a choice collection of exotics from the four 
quarters of the globe, which the four parts of 
the cross in the plan are intended to repre- 
sent. There never was so favourable an op- 
portunity of erecting so gigantic a tower | 
at so comparatively trifling a cost. The 
material is all ready at hand, and a site near 
might easily be found. The building, from 
the peculiarity of its design, forms its own 
scaffold, and the ground it would occupy is | 
less than one acre, and, with the proposed ter- 
race round the building, altogether under four 
acres. This economy of ground, when com- 
pared with the space the glass palace occupies, 
is an Important consideration in such a place 
as London, where land is valuable. 

_In times anterior to the erection of the ex- 
hibition building, the value of iron and glass 





as building materials appeared to be scarcely | 


understood, and many persons were to be| 
found to declare that this light, fragile-looking | 
building could not stand against the wind, | 


That it has done so, and “ done the state some 


- ’ . . ' 
service,” answering entirely the purpose for 


which it was intended, is a f, 
yey act now beyond 


Before any remarks on the project are stone of similar dimensions, Were the building 








offered, it will be as well for me to give an ex- 
planation of the various means proposed to be 
adopted to render so vast a structure perfectly 
safe against the strongest hurricanes. This 
will be better understood by inspecting the 
plan. In thecentre is a large octagon, com- 
posed of twenty-four columns, which spring 
from the foundation, in which they are securely 
imbedded, to the very top of the building. 

Adjoining is a decagon, similarly con- 
structed, forming the second tower in the 
elevation, and rising to the second gallery of 
840 feet. The dodecagon tower also springs 
from the foundation, and is carried up to an 
altitude of 660 feet. We then see a square of 
columns measuring 120 feet on one side: this 
likewise rises from the foundation to where 
the clock is placed, and is surmounted by four 
turrets, which lend their aid in supporting the 
building, and screen in some measure from 
the wind those adventurous visitors who arrive 
at this aérial promenade. Another square of 
larger dimensions abuts on all these, and rises 
to a level of 198 feet, upon which four galleries, 
each 120 feet in length, are to be constructed. 
Similar small turrets are to be placed at the 
four corners. In addition to this accumulation 
of strength in columns and girders, a portion 
of the south front of the transept is added to 
each side of the square, forming a cross; not 
only as an abutment, but with a view of per- 
petuating the most elegant part of the present 
building, and handing down to posterity the 
entrance through which so many thousands 
passed, 

The four halls of glass formed by this 
cross might be reserved for choice plants, &c. 
with appropriate statuary ornamenting the out- 
side and relieving the general effect. If we 
suppose four of the upright columns, with 
four of the girders attached, and bolted to 
firmly-fixed cradles in the foundation, it will 
give a notion of a hollow cube of brick or 


constructed of such cubes, it would not be so 
strong or durable as of the material so oppor- 
tunely presented. If we imagine a give-and- 
take line passing through the section from the 
outer colonnade columns curving up through 
the towers towards the top of the octagon, 
figure similar to the outline of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse will be presented to the mind. — 
e clock is of proportional size to the 
tower, being 44 feet in diameter, with figures 
10 feet long; its elevation about 440 feet 
above the terrace, and many feet above the 
cross of St. Paul’s; the gallery over it's 
somewhat lower than the Great Pyramid o! 
Egypt; and were St. Paul’s Cathedral placed 
on the top of St. Peter’s, there would then ° 
room for the Nelson’s Column, which wow 
about reach the crystal tower’s summit. 

The little squares in the octagon represett 
four carriages or ascending rooms, which are 
to be continually running on, or rather up,? 
vertical railway, to the glazed gallery at ‘% 
top of the octagon, where the visitors m8 
observe the view around, sheltered from 
wind. There is also a platform gallery on the 
very summit for the more adventurous. The 
view from any of the galleries would be m2g- 
nificent in the extreme. +h 

The writer has passed over London wi 
Mr. Green, in the celebrated Nassau —_-. 
and can speak feelingly as to the woud 
appearance of the Great Metropolis and '¢ 
lovely scenery surrounding it, from an 4 
tion of 1,000 feet. He has beheld with delig™. 
mingled with a feeling of awe, half a mile 
river hurled over a rocky precipice 160 fect “ 
beight, in the shape of the Niagara Falls, a 
yet hopes to be astonished by a sight ‘ : 
a for a hundred miles round Lon . 
from the elevation of 1,000 feet, without 
risk of a balloon descent. C, Brrtox. 

P. S.—Messrs. Fox and Henderson oa 
expressed their conviction that the proj 
could be carried out. 
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THE EXHIBITION-BUILDING INTO 


By Mr. C. BURTON, Arcurrecr. 
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A TOWER 1000 FEET ILIGT. 
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INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS, | Mr. Webnert has a thoughtful picture from 
REGENT STREET. Edgar Poe’s “ Raven,”— 


THE Portland Galleries, opposite to the —— ‘ Vainly I had sought to borrow 
Polytechnic Institution, are now open to the | “— = books surcease of sorrow —sorrow for the 
yublic, and contain an interesting collection | ost Lenore. 
re 381 works of art. The advantage to be Mr. Edward Corbould’s “ Godiva” (247) is 
found in these galleries is, that every picture, | a rich piece of flesh-colouring, but an awkward 
being well hung and well lighted, is seen to | picture. Mr. Davidson has some excellent 
advantage. Having given so much of our | Jandscapes—* The Avenue,” (210) is a clever 
space to an account of the proceedings of the | specimen; and Mr. Bennett has produced a 
Art-Union, we must be brief on the present! number of truthful transcripts of green 
occasion in our notices of this and the other | country always pleasant to look on. Mr. 
art-collections which have been opened during | Maplestone’s works show a careful study of 
the week. Mr. R. S, Lauder’s picture of “ The | nature, with a satisfactory result. Amongst 
Crucifixion” (72) is more powerful than Mr. Fahey’s agreeable contributions is a very 
pleasing, and is not likely to enhance his re-! pretty view (18) of “Selborne, Hants, with the 
putation with the multitude. The introduc- | House of Gilbert White.” Mr. Chase gives 
tion of a mass of drapery about the figure of an elaborate view of “The Cellini Drawing- 
the Saviour is without justification. The | room, Fontainebleau.” Mr. Kearney’s(No. 162) 
genius which is seen in the picture does not 6 She Sleeps : her Breathings are not heard,”’ 
compensate for its defects. “Christ teaching js superior to the same artist’s rendering of 
Humility ” (167), by the same painter, is a) Moore’s ; 
er eo : Bo Me Ah ale ny ** Rich and rare were the gems she wore.” 

4 1a8 a iar; J), | " . 99 
morog title of * The Highlands, 1852,” the | (189) “Highland Reapers,” by J. H. 
embarkation of “old and young—men, women, | Mole, is a very good picture, reminding us @ 
and children,” for Australia, after the “clearing | little too much of Topham. As to No. 243, 


NATIONAL 





away ” of their homes. The group on the left | 
side of the picture, in the foreground, has all 
the feeling and beauty which characterized | 
some earlier works of this lady. One of the, 
cleverest pictures in the collection is (255) 
“Free Companions,” by Mr. Glass, and it, 
shows, moreover, what is always satis-| 
factory to notice, 
the part of the artist. 
exceedingly clever. 


y vay, wants astrap. Thereis acharming| . ; é ; 
Klages, y Vil. | evidently interfered with the production of 


lager ;” and Mr. Barraud’s “Go, and sin no| Works for this exhibition on the part of some 
more” should not be passed over. Messrs. | of the leading members. 

Williams,sen. A. W. Williams, G. A. Williams, | . . aa 
and Sidney Percy, exhibit a large number of | Water Colour Gallery for a week. 


head by Mr. Inskipp (51), “A Young 


pleasing, and in some cases admirable, land- 
scapes. They paint, unluckily, so much like 
one another, and so often like themselves, that 
when seen altogether, the claims for admira- 
tion are less than when seen separately. (62) 
“Carnarvon Castle,” by E. Willams, sen. (69) 
“Nant Francon, North Wales,” by Alfred 
Williams, and (229) “ View on the Thames 
at Medmenham,” by G. A. Williams, have | 
marks of commendation in our catalogue. Mr. 
Hulme has made a very considerable advance | 
as a landscape-painter ; in proof of which see | 
(234), called “ Tranquillity—Scene in North 
Wales ;” and the same may be said of Mr. A. 
Provis, whose interiors, (272) for example, 
“An old Farmhouse at Pavinpol,” are exceed- 
ingly clever in their way. Mr. A. Montague 
paints more carefully than heretofore: (12), 
“Delft,” and (212), “A Dutch Port,” are 
good specimens. Mr. Dibden’s “ Sketch in 
Hyde-park,” (33), and Mr. Dawson’s “ Lon- 
don Sunrise,” (296), are both clever pictures. 
Mr. Pasmore has some showy sketches: Mr. 
Wingfield some of his smooth bits of 
Hampton Court, &c. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


NoTWITHSTANDING some criticisms to the 
Contrary, we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Mr. Haghe’s picture, the Magistrates’ Room at 
Bruges (74), “ Visit of Marguerite of Austria, 

uchess of Parma,” as the most wonderful 
painting in point of mechanical execution ever 
executed in water colours. The extraordinary 
room therein represented is in the Palais de 
Justice ; 4 view is given of its elaborate fire- 
Place in our fifth volume (p. 38). According 
‘o Mr. Haghe, the architect was Lancelot 
Blondeel, of Bruges, and the sculpture and 
carvings were executed by Herman Glosen- 
champ, Rogier de Smet, and Adrian Rasch. 
an Hunchback Story-teller relating one of 

¢ Arabian Nights’ Tales in a Coffee-house 
. amaseus,” by Mr. Henry. Warren, al- 
tg less pleasing than some of his other 
cm ‘, 18 a truthful depiction of character and 
henekaet which should be engraved. The 
io “hoack will be remembered by those who 

¥ the Syrian family at the Kgyptian-hall. 


a very great advance on| where; Mr. McKewan’s “ Pembroke Castle,” 


“ Nice,” by Mr. C. Vacher, we should simply 
repeat it @ Anglais, and add, very. His more 
important work, “Sunset from the Cornici, 
Gulf of Genoa,” (180) is noticeable for high 
finish and right feeling. Mr. Howse’s (177) 
“On the Quai St. Sever, at Rouen ;’”’ Mr. T. 
L. Rowbotham’s views in Wales and else- 





! 

nevertheless, scenes of very ¢t merit and 
| beauty, and well deserves to be visited. We 
should have enjoyed it more ourselves if we 
had not been exposed to a draught sharp 
enough to cut one’s hair. It is much to be 
regretted that those who have the arrangement 
of rooms of this sort, where the public as- 
semble in large numbers, do not attend more 
to proper ventilation and the avoidance of 
draughts of wind. We found ourselves the 
other evening listening to Mr. Albert Smith’s 
entertainment at the Egyptian Hall, and came 
out at the close with a positive congestion of 
the lungs. Enjoyment in such an atmosphere 
is difficult,—apoplexy probable. 

The Marionettes have now fairly established 
themselves in the estimation of the public, and 
as an acknowledgment, the management bestow 
greater care on the appointments and scenery. 
What materially tends to the appreciation is 
the reliance that can be placed on the com- 
pany—no legal injunction, no disappoint- 
ment arising from the hoarseness of the tenor, 
or the sprained ankle of the Premiére Danseuse, 
occur: there is no crookedness of temper, 
whatever there may be of limb. “Aladdin” is 
in all respects capitally done. 

The Amateur Musical Society held the third 
concert of their sixth season on Monday last, 
when were rendered, in a manner that would 
have reflected credit on a selected professed 
band, one of Haydn’s symphonies, Beethoven’s 
overture “ Egmont,” inter multa alia. It may 
not, perhaps, be invidious to particularise the 
finished fantasia for the violin by Mr. Louis 





























The treatment is| 2nd many others would have notice if we bad 


The bit of the first horse, | §P#Cce- 


' 


| fine opera ‘‘ | Martiri” some excellent archi- | 


| cletian ; and we have in the seco 





D’Egville, on airs from “Lucrezia Borgia,” 
or the charming performance of Mr. Pollock 
on the oboe, in the selection from “ L’ Elisire 
d’ Amore,” or in Mr. Osborne’s Septett, in 
which the piano, played, we believe, by the 
Hon. A. Wellesley, bore so efficient a part. 
These concerts want but little to become 
perfect, and that little might be gained by 
another rehearsal. 


Panorama painting and other calls have 


We must postpone our notice of the Old 





SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 
Roya! Italian Opera-house.—For Donizetti’s | 














MAGNETIC SCIENCE YET IN ITS 
INFANCY. 

AN important discovery, it is said, has been 
made by Mr. George Little, the electrical en- 
gineer, in which continuous streams of elec- 
nd act a/tricity can be produced from single magnets, 
forum, with temples and statues about. In| and be made to decompose water, precipitate 
the third act is the temple of Jupiter, and, as a| metals from solution, produce constant power 
closing scene, the entrance (the Peristylium,!in electro-magnets, and work the chemical 
as it is not quite correctly called in the| printing and double-needle telegraph. Mag- 
books,) leading to the amphitheatre, with | netic science is but in its infancy, and we should 
some clever iron gates. The whole are ex- | hot be surprised, as before said, to find it 
ceedingly well painted. In this opera! evolve almost magical results. Dr. Faraday 
Madame Julienne has made a decided hit, | lately showed the possibility of literally col- 
and Signor Tamberlik astonishes even those | lecting the terrestrial magnetism, and accumu- 
who thought best of him. A scene be- | lating its force in apparatus used for the pur- 
tween these artists in the last act is as fine a| pose. This he showed could be done by Te- 
piece of singing as was ever heard. The diffi- | volving a wheel in a certain direction, cutting 
culties in the way of the appearance of Madlile. | the lines of magnetic force or winding them 
Wagner have not yet been removed. A letter | up as it were on the dise or wheel while placed 
from the lady’s father entirely exonerates Mr. in the proper direction, and not in any other. 
Gye from the imputation of any improper) Here is something that almost looks like that 
endeavours to take the new artist out of the | reality of which the circling manceuvres of the 
hands of his rival, Mr. Lumley. magician’s wand were but a superstitious and 

The Haymarket Theatre.—There is some | vain fore-shadowing! To what pitch of in- 
nicely painted rural scenery in Mr. Mark | tensity such a power may yet be evolved, or 
Lemon’s excellent drama “ Mind your own|or where such discoveries may end, it is hard 
business.” The last scene, too, a room in a|to say. We not long since noted other magi- 
country house, with bow-window, cleverly | cal-looking experiments by Faraday, in which 
managed, is very characteristic and pleasing. the diamagnetic foree was brought into play 
The piece itself more deserves to be called a | so as to cause obvious resistance in moving 
“play” than some in five acts, which take | copper blades, &c. through the air between the 
that title by right, and it is so admirably set | electro-magnetic poles. — ; 
forth by Mr. Webster, Mrs. Stirling, Miss The magnetic and diamagnetic forces are 
Reynolds, and Mr. Leigh Murray, that it | clearly those which stand next in co-relation 
should be seen by every lover of good acting | to the mechanical forces of cohesion and elas- 
and writing. The ensemble is perfect. ticity, and to the cosmical force of weight or 

The Campaigns of Wellington—The diorama | gravity and its antithesis or negative, and they 
which has been opened at the “ Gallery of|may come to display subversive influences 
Illustration” in Regent-street, depicting the | over these, ere long, that will astonish even & 
Wellington Campaigns, takes the spectator | generation familiar with electro-telegraphic 
(with a pleasant narrative by Mr. Stocqueler) wonders. What would they say, for instance, 
through India, Portugal, Spain, France, and | to such a temporary subversion of the cohesive 
Belgium, ending of course with Waterloo. It} forcesin a deal board, or a stone wall, as would 
is inferior to its predecessor, “The Overland enable a magician like Faraday to pass through 
Route,” both in point of subjects and of art,/| it as if it were so much air, or so much dust 
and is not likely, we should think, to take the|in the sunbeam? Doubtless such an idea 
same hold of the public that the latter did, would be quite extravagant, as an expectation 
notwithstanding the magic in the title. It has,| gravely entertained. We adduce it merely to 


tectural scenery has been prepared by Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin. The story is laid at 
“ Melitenes, capital of Armenia,” under Dio- 
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give a general idea of what may be possible' week. The site was given by Mr. J. L. 
with the complete control of forces so closely Puxley, near the old parish church, on the road 


© cee J 
connected with the cohesive as we have reason from Carmarthen to Swansea. Mr. Puxley | 


to know and believe the magnetic and diamag- has also contributed towards the erection. 
netic above all else to be. In fact, do we, VW hitford.—On Easter-Monday the founda- 
not already know that by electro-magnetic tion-stone of a new church was laid at Gorsedd, 
power the cohesive, or at least the adhesive, in the parish of Whitford, Flintshire, by the 
force of two connected series of iron particles, Hon. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. and the Lady 
for instance, may in a moment, and but for a Harriet Mostyn. This is the second of the 
moment, or for any given series of moments, be two churches to be built in this and the ad- 
temporarily and utterly paralyzed, although so joining parish in lieu of the one erected by 
intense as to be incapable otherwise of being Lord Fielding at Pantasa, and transferred by 
torn asunder by a mechanical force equivalent him to the Roman Catholics. The land for 
to tons in weight? Let him who is ever ready the Gorsedd church and burial-ground, school, 
to scof? where mist alone appears in his own &c. has been presented by the Hon. E. M. L. 
foresight, see that his ready-made sneering ap- Mostyn. The other church (in Holywell 
paratus be not screwed up the wrong way for parish) will, it is expected, he ready for conse- 
right working in the present instance. |cration by the autumn. It is intended to build 
,a school and parsonage ba pee ps 
ate both churches, if the funds can be obtained. 
NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. Slough.—The name of Slough is intimately 
Grantham.—We lately announced an inten- associated with the rise of our wonderful rail- 
tion to erect a corn exchange here. ‘Ihere are | way system, just as the names Rugby, Swindon, 
now two parties prepared to erect corn ex-| Crewe, &c. are; nevertheless a stupid attempt 
changes. |is being made to ignore this really now cele- 





Lincola.—The Lincoln Gas Company have | brated name by the substitution ie Upton- | 
just declared a half-yearly dividend of 10 per, Ville,” preferred by some of the Sloughites. | 


cent. and the company have repaid the bank | The magistrates and gentry of this rising town 

upwards of 2,050/. in two years. | have very properly set their faces against such 
Hilgcy.—In the new chapel of ease on the | an unwise change. 

Ten-mile Bank, Hilgay Fen, a font has been| Birmingham.—A sum of 2,000/. was sub- 


erected of Caen stone, with eight Purbeck / scribed at the Jewish Passover towards the, 


marble shafts, forming an octagon in the Early | erection of a new synagogue in Birmingham. 
English style of architecture. The shaft is} Stockport.—The new Market Hall, built by 
diapered: the bowl is varied on each alternate; Mr. Samuel Bann, jun. from the designs 
side, the one having an arcade, the other a|and under the direction of Mr. J. Stevens, of 
head carved within a quatrefoil, under a trefoil; Macclesfield, and Mr. G. B. Park, of Man- 
arch, the subjects being a knight, priest, queen, | chester, at a cost of upwards of 4,000/. is now 
and bishop. ‘The spandrils are full of foliage, ‘completed. The facade is 36 feet wide, exe- 
cut in high relief; and above is the legend, | cuted in Yorkshire stone. The hall is fitted 
* Suffer little children to come unto me, for of up, on each side of it, at the extreme end, with 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ The font is stalls for the sale of particular articles of con- 
by Wm. Lawr'e, of Downham Market. |sumption. The area is covered by a semi- 
Bedford.—The Wesleyan chapel at Bedford | circular roof of corrugated iron, 21 feet from 
has been enlarged and considerably improved, | the pavement to its base, with lights in the 
with much greater accommodation for the | crown. 
poor, and was re-opened on the 18th inst. Warrington, Lancashire.—After a great deal 
Chertsey. — On Easter Tuesday the new! of opposition from a portion of the Town 
town-hall and market-house, lately erected | Council, who were in favour of the removal 
here, was inaugurated. The building is inthe | of the market from its present situation, a 
Italian style, from a design by Mr. George | majority of that body have at length decided 
Briand, of London. It is formed of red | (if the necessary funds can be obtained), that 
bricks and Caen stone, and has a frontage of the present market-place, which is an open 
54 feet next the street, with a depth of 48 feet place, containing upwards of 800 square yards 
within the walls. The basement consists of | available for a covered market, shall be roofed 
an open market, with offices attached. Above | over, and a committee appointed for the pur- 
is the town-hall, measuring 51 feet by 30 feet,| pose have issued an advertisement for plans 
attached to which are two retiring or committee | and specifications necessary for the work. 





rooms, with galleries over them. The hail is The contractors for the Warrington and Altrin- | 


lighted with gas by two bronze eight-light | cham Railway have commenced operations on 


chandeliers, from Messrs. Benjamin Smith and | different parts of the line. ‘The most expen- 
Co. of Birmingham. The total cost, with the | sive part will be the bridge over the Mersey 
fittings, will be about i,600/, The builder was | here, which, after a lengthened discussion be- 
Mr. George Lee, of Chertsey. tween the company, the late Duke of Bridge- 
Edenbridge.—On Easter Monday the foun- |water’s trustees, end the corporation, is at 
dation-stone of a new district church, to be | length decided shall be a flat girder bridge of 
dedicated to the Most Holy Trinity, at Mark-/one span, 8 inches below the crown of the 
ag a Edenbridge, Kent, was laid by | centre arch of the present Warrington Bridge. 
Mr. J. G. lalbot. It is to be of the Early | The line also from Garston and Widness Docks 
English style, and will be built and endowed , to Warrington is in rapid progress. A joint 
at the sole cost of the Hon. J. C. Talbot. Mr. station at the “bridge foot” will serve for 
Brandon is the architect. | both of the above lines of railway. 
Taunton.—Mr. C. E. Giles, architect, says a| | Glossop.—A new Grammar School has been 
_— Papen, has just been engaged in a rather | erected in place of the old one here at the cost 
agony — of business, viz. making a survey | of the Duke of Norfolk. The building, which 
to ti er ae s Church, previous | is of stone, consists of a school-room, ranging 
te me ey e ao Mr. G. | east and west, with a transverse building at 
‘ee ay in < a -air in a kind of | each end, the length of the whole being 140 
room, Bs sy ee oe _ |feet. The principal room is 92 feet long, 32 
Pt semana ne a a ce guard-house is feet wide, and 21 feet high, furnished with 
+ per eemis —— arf forthwith. As | twenty desks, ten on each side, with an aisle 
mbit hey png 3a may now soon, down the centre, where an arrangement is 
xpect ro see the rebuilding of the Devonport | made, by means of a sliding partition, to sepa- 


barracks undertaken. ‘The ran ildi it i 
a ken. ge of buildings | rat 5 
will be three stories in height, and extend from vicls. Tunentaligth Seucth, aeaieabeebaee 


the corner opposite the Royal Engineers’ Office 
to the head of Fore-street, occupying the garden 
and grounds behind, almost in a line with the 
back of St. Aubyn Chapel. The barracks are 
to accommodate two battalions of infantry, 
pore csticnated to cost 100,000/. out of which 
»Y0OL. have been voted for the current — 
Plymouth Times. ca 
Llanddarog.—The foundati 
( og. on-stone of a 
National School-room was laid on Wednesday 


occupied by one of the masters. The building 
at the west end consists of two rooms, one to 
be used for girls, and the other as an infant 
school. On the north side are two yards, 
fitted with suitable conveniences. The schools 
are approached through a centre gateway, 
with a smaller one on each side. The princi- 
pal frontage is to the south, where a declivity 





‘floor is in the Roman Dorie order, 


girls. Externally is a porch, divided into two | " 
rooms for the bonnets, hats, &c. The trans- | dinate openings. ‘The upper floor, containing 
verse building nearest to the church will be|the hall, has five windows in front, 


——_ 


_is covered with a plantation. 
are chiefly in the Early English : dings 
porch is surmounted by a belfry. The The 
exclusive of land, is between 2,000/ and3 
The building was designed by Mr, M oe 
field, of Sheffield; and Mr. T. Wagetsq 
Glossop, is the builder——The Oj] f,} ¢ 
Glossop has been taken down, and py 
edifice erected in its place. ‘ ” 

Hathersage.—The parish church of ¢ 
Michael was re-opened for Divine worsh, ‘< 
the 15th inst, Alterations were commenced 
about a year ago, the architect being Mr, By: 
terfield, of London, and the contractors Messt ; 
Ash and Taylor. The church has a. 
roofed and in some parts rebuilt. The whi. 
wash was removed, the outer pillars and wi 
tresses repaired, or renewed, and the ip. 
terior yy | refitted and embellished, The 
church has been repewed throughout, with 
open seats, giving about fifty addition 
sittings, chiefly for the poorer classes, 4 
stained-glass window has been erected by 
Wailes, at the east end of the chancel, the 
centre compartment, at the top, represent. 
ing the crucifixion, with St. John on the 
south and the Virgin Mary on the opposite 
side: the lower compartment represents the 
Nativity in the centre, with Hannah and 
Simeon on the sides. The cost of this window 
has been defrayed by subscriptions collected 
by Mrs. James Morton. A second stained. 
| glass window, called the vicar’s window, ha 
/been presented by the Rev. H. Cottingham, 
A third window, in the south aisle, in which 
are embodied representations of St. Peter and 
|St. Paul, has been raised by the working 
‘classes, whose subscriptions have been co. 
lected by the Misses Elliott. At each side of 
the chancel arch is a scrol]-work imitation of 
| Aaron’s rod, with the inscriptions, “ Blessed 
_are they that hear the word of the Lord, and 
keep it;” and, “A new commandment | give 
/unto you, that ye love one another.” The 
/brasses and tombs of the Eyre family have 
been cleaned and restored at the expense of 
the Earl of Newburgh. An organ has been 
promised by Mr. Eyre, of North Lees. The 
tloor of the church is paved with encaustic 
tiles manufactured by Messrs. Minton. In- 
_ provements have been carried on in the church- 
yard also. The total cost of the alterations is 
‘estimated about 1,575’. chiefly raised by pr 
vate subscriptions. 

York.—A monument to the memory o 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oldfield, of the Tndian 
army, has just been erected in the south aisle 
of the choir of York Minster. The design is 
of the Italian school. The base is of vein 
marble, having in the centre a Roman shield 
and helmet, with cross-swords, inclosed bya 
wreath. The tablet and upper portion gent 
‘rally is composed of statuary, being surmounted 
‘with a combination of military trophies, in the 
centre of which are the arms of the deceased 
‘veteran, emblazoned on a shield. The pilasters 
are decorated with falls of fruit, flowers, &. 
The whole is placed ona ground of Galway 
‘black marble. The tablet bears an appropri 
inscription. . 
| Banff.—The new lodge of St. Andrews 
| Freemasons, begun about a year ago, 's now 
‘completed, and was formally opened on Friday 
‘week. he building, which is fully described 
in the Banffshire Journal, was erected from & 
design by Messrs. Mackenzie and Matthew 
of Banff, architects. It stands at the sou! 
‘corner of the new street leading through the 
Castle parks. It fronts Castle-strect. The 
style of architecture is the Palladian. *% 
‘structure, which is faced with Burntisa™ 


freestone, consists of two stories. The ern 





columns on each side of the principal mre 
and with corresponding pilasters at the suo 


and one 


| Venetian window at the end. These wine 
are all of lofty proportions, with “i 
Corinthian pilasters and pediments, se 
rted on pedestals with balustrades betw 
he whole building is crowned by 4 ye 
projecting 2} feet from the line of - one 
wapeued by blocks and trusses, alter 
manner of the ancient Roman palaces. 
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and is continued to the points of 
A Roman archway connects the 
lodge with adjacent buildings. The Palatial 
style is new in the north. In the interior of 
ws building a handsome vestibule leads to the 
rand staircase, which has a centre and two 


roof is flat, 
the cornices. 


The deformity still maintained in the very 


Palace, no one can divine the use of retaining | passed right into the booths. Some of the 
a light troop in that quarter, nor of keeping up smaller blocks of building on the east of 
the mean and unsightly sheds which still defile | the enclosure are turned at right angles to the 
that agreeable suburb. 


principal buildings, but partly fitted up in 
conformity with the above: partly, however, 


centre of Hyde-park for the sergeant’s guard | they are devoted to the purpose of a store- 


ore flights. ‘The staircase is of stone, with a| on duty there, is an absurdity and outrage on | house; and at the south-east angle a large 
r . 


ive balustrade, and lighted from a Vene- 
ten ‘window opposite the entrance. The ceiling 
is lofty, At night it is lighted by a globe of 
about 2 feet diameter. Ascending the stair- 
case, wide folding-doors open into the grand 





common sense, and the respect due from the | court is entered, in which are the pig-killing 
Government to the people. The only possible houses, fitted up with furnace-boilers, and iron 
occasion for any military quarter here is to plotting troughs; whilst, adjoining these, 
relieve two sentinels who protect the powder , accommodation is provided for the triperies. 
magazine—obstinately retained there, possibly, | At the rear of the main line of killing blocks, 


hall, which is 56 feet in length by 26 feet in | to keep the populace in wholesome terror of a are the weigh-house apartments; adjoining 
breadth. The height is 22 feet. The room is | blow up, which might volatilize the Crystal which, at a back exit to the dung wharf of the 


‘chted by twelve classic female figures, of life 
“8 tending from the roof, six on each side, | 


Palace, and with it some thousand houses ! 


St. John’s Wood and Albany-street Barracks | 


Union Canal (an opening to which will be cut 
in the wall), are the liquid manure tanks of 


and appearing to support the ceiling, while are perhaps not very objectionable, although | 12 feet square, arched over, and capable of 
they each hold suspended in their hands two the latter is too much encircled by a dense containing from 7,000 to 8,000 gallons; and 


large globes containing gasiliers. 


From the| population; yet one might think these would | the dung stance. 


Slaughter-houses extend 


centre hangs a chandelier, containing twelve | supply sentinels enough and relief-guards over about afiother acre of the Lochrin grounds 
lobes similar to those hung round the room, enough for the few Governmental stations so| to the south; now, however, under lease of 
ae ornamented with a profusion of lustres.| honoured. It is well known by military men, | about four years’ duration; so that, if requi- 


The ceiling is pannelled with the egg-and-dart | and equally well imparted by them to the, 


| 


site at the end of that time, the buildings are 


ornament. The walls are of a warm stone- | public, that a distance of seven or ten miles (at capable of, at least, one-fourth greater exten- 


colour ; the ceiling, figures, and finishings all | Hounslow, for instance), would be near enough 
white. The orchestra is above the entrance to for regimental stations. 
the ball, with a balustrade of white on a ground and railroads might even allow of a farther 
of crimson cloth, and supported with sem- | removal, since so short a march might admit 


blance of brackets and trusses. The windows | 
are all hung with crimson curtains and gilt | 
cornices. The centre window, fronting the 

entrance, is filled in on three sides with large | 
mirrors the full height. ‘The south end of the | 
hall is occupied by a full-length portrait of the | 
lady patroness of the lodge. The mantelpiece | 
is of Peterhead granite, polished, and is sur- | 
mounted at each end by aclassic figure. A) 
door from the upper end of the hall opens into | 
the refreshment-room. ‘This room is 30 feet 
long by 20 feet broad, and contains three win- | 
dows. It is done up in the same style as the) 
hall. On the other side of the staircase is the | 
ladies’ retiring-room of a smaller size. 





INTRAMURAL BARRACKS. 


Uscess troops quartered in cities are 
billetted on the inhabitants, there needs must | 
be barracks for their accommodation; so in, 
this free country, as elsewhere, we find that} 
there are numerous buildings with that desig- | 
nation, but very few with any pretensions to | 
architectural effect, and many of them wholly | 
inappropriate for the object. The Guards’ | 
barrack, in Birdeage-walk, is the best in| 
appearance, and, for its vicinity to the palace 
and park, the best in position; but, as for 
those at Charing-cross and Portman-street, | 
nothing could be worse devised for the accom- | 
modation of the men, or for the convenience of 
the citizens. Into Portman-street are crammed | 
and jammed many troops, within a sunken | 
mews, overtopped and surrounded by houses 


looking into the drill-yard—a nuisance to the | 


neighbourhood—and an intramural incarcera- | 
tion for the men, as unwholesome to the| 
health of the latter as to the comfort and 


morality of the former. St. Martin’s, though | 
a solid structure, is little less noxious; and on 


| 


Electric telegraphs 


of the collection of troops to a given point, at 
the notice of one hour and a half. 

Lastly, as to the style of external archi- 
tecture, there is a miserable exhibition in all 
the existing barracks, while at the same time 
all, without exception, are constructed on a 
plan as incommodious for the men and their 
adherents, as they are censurable in a sanitary 
point of view. The expense of a building is | 
enhanced but little by attention to external 
symmetry and moderate ornament: the utility 
is vastly increased by a judiciously-arranged 
plan. In the plan and design of those barracks 
in progress the foregoing remarks are worthy 
of a thought. Why are not architects em- 
ployed ? QuonpDaAM. 








THE EDINBURGH ABATTOIRS. 
The new abattoirs, designed by the city 


be occupied at Whitsunday. The facade, as 
described by the local Post, is ornamented 
with projecting corbels of bullocks’ heads, 
above the two archways which compose the 
front, and the spans of which are supported, 
at the points from which they spring, on rows 
of kneeling oxen, as caryatides. The porter’s 
office is immediately behind the facade and the 
abbatoirs are arranged in the rear. A line of 
causeway penetrates to the present boundary 
wall on the Lochrin property, three out of four 
acres of which have been covered with buildings, 
the builder’s contract for which alone amounts 
to 8,000/. This street of slaughter-houses is 
lined on the one hand by three blocks of killing 
houses for cattle and sheep, of the respective 
lengths of 100, 139, and 100 feet each. The 
total number of killing booths for cattle and 
sheep, arranged either in thorough lines or 
transverse blocks, is forty-two. In the slated 


the nuisance of the old caserne for two troops | rooffing ventilation is secured by a raised 


of Horse Guards at Knightsbridge, public | 


opinion has of late been fully expressed through 
the press, 

The proper place for Horse-guards would 
be in the outskirts, say three or four miles dis- 
tant, at Wormwood Scrubs, near to a parade 
ground; and the Foot-guards, save only two 
or three companies for state service, might 
also be advantageously removed, both as re- 


gards the health of the soldier and the service 
of the Metropolis, 


At the St. Jumes’s-park Barrack there is | 
ample room for all the household troops re- | 


quired for ordinary occasions ; and there large 
additions are in progress for the accommoda- 
tion of 400 more, while there yet remains 
Space for the construction of buildings large 
oe to lodge the whole of the Foot-guards, 
iter as which is certainly much more suit- 
a " for the pretorians of royalty. As to all 
bag purposes beyond mounting a few senti- 
mile wr: making up processional pomps, four 

ee rom the centre would be in every sense 


Now that Royalty has deserted Kensington 





ridge, with double louvre frames running 
from end to end of each block of building, in 





addition to the air slits and louvred windows 
in the side-walls. Large sky-lights, glazed | 
each with a single pane of rough green plate, | 
are also introduced into the front parts of the | 
roofs, giving light to the interior, which is 
fitted up in its two divisions with new and | 
powerful machinery. Each interior consists of | 
two parts ; the killing part in front, communi- | 
cating with the sheep and cattle house behind. 
The rear terminates with a small court, en-| 
closed by a stone half-wall, and having an | 
issue to the back parts where the animals are | 
admitted. ‘he killing booth is flagged over | 
with grooved scuppers at the back wall for the 
escape of moisture, the blood being saved in 
pails. In the centre rises a strong crane with 
toothed pinions and crank, for elevating the 
carcases to hooks (of which there are ten to 
each booth, suspended from iron beams) for 
the purpose of being dressed, and for lowering 
them upon the carts, which, in consequence of 





the front doors being constructed to rise ver-| 


sion. There is a large iron tank near the 
entrance to the pig-killing booths, for the 
general supply of water to the establishment. 
It is raised on masonry to the elevation of the 
principal buildings, and capable of being con- 
stantly charged with 16,000 gallons of water; 
which w ll be conducted into each booth apart. 





TIMBER AND EMIGRATION. 
LATELY meeting with the following para- 
graph, and not knowing whether the assertion 
it contains be a well-ascertained fact, I venture 
to ask you, or some of your readers connected 


| with woodcraft, to put me out of doubt. The 


writer says :— 

Tue Timper oF THE Mutserry.—Mr. Evelyn, 
in his Sy/va, says that the timber of the mulberry- 
tree (morus) will last in water as long as the most 
solid oak ; and that it suffers no kind of vermin to 
breed on it, whether standing or felled; nor does 
it harbour any caterpillar, except the silkworm.— 
Darwin's Principia Botanica. 


I also stumbled over another piece of in- 


| formation, which may be of use to your readers, 
architect, approach completion, and are to! 


and therefore worth transferring to your valu- 
able paper. The following is the paragraph 
in question :— 

A Monster Forest.—‘‘ Mr. Trigg reports, 
with particular reference to mahogany (Australian), 
of which he appears to have considerable practical 
knowledge, that on leaving the Swan and Canning 
rivers, and exploring the mountain range near 
Rushy Stream, he found mahogany forests of four 
miles in depth, which are known to extend for a 
length of 140 miles, or to cover an area of 358,400 
acres, giving timber enough to build 18,000 line- 
of-battle ships, or twenty British navies!’’— Western 
Australia, by John Buckton. 


A year or two ago, a project was talked of, 
for forming a company to fell the timber above 
mentioned, and export it to this and other 
countries. Do you happen to know whether 
the undertaking was abandoned or not? 

Australian timber leads to emigration to 
Australia. On this subject I will, profiting by 
the occasion of writing, with your leave, say 
a word or two. 

It is a common complaint, that persons of 
education, or accustomed to society more re- 
fined than that of the generality of working 
men, are, in consequence, deterred from emi- 
grating; or, if they do so, become dissatisfied, 
and return to England. Would not Mrs. 
Chisholm’s plan of family colonisation in a 
great degree be a remedy for the evil com- 
plained of? Ten heads of families, possessing 
capital, might not only form a tything, for the 
purposes of the voyage to Australia, but for 
the advantages of society and neighbourhood, 
and friendship, and perhaps of partnership in 
farming or commercial pursuits, in the colony 
in which they should settle. Tecunicus. 








Finspury Parx.—lIn answer to a previous 
inquiry, we may state that the late Govern- 
ment had prepared the plans, given the neces- 
sary notices, and made everything ready for 
bringing the Bill for this park into Parliament 
early this session. Everything now, of course, 
remains in abeyance till the present Govern- 


tically, instead of opening with leaves, can be | ment take up the project. 
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“ Sream Supgrsepep.”—This heading is 
—e “ frequently repeated eat —_— meres 
:, U.S.—The Fremont Temple, re-| the printers to make a standing title of if 

Somme pee dow by fire, is to be at once re- save trouble in throwing down and er 7 

placed by another, and it is said a better hall. up. The New York Herald has now got r) 
The drawings for the contractors, by last of it, in an announcement that “ Messrs. 
accounts, were finished, and the estimates going Perine, Paterson, and Stack are constructing a 
on. The music-hall is to be 130 feet long, 78 | vessel, called, after the inventor, the mar 

feet wide, and 65 feet high. ‘The lower floor | of 2,200 tons burthen, which will be fitted wit 
level, and 78 feet square. ‘The orchestra rises an ‘ Eriesson’ caloric-engine, the first ever 
from one extremity, and at the opposite, risesa placed on board a vessel. This kind of engine 
wall supporting an upper floor, or end gallery. 1s worked by hot air instead of steam, and . 

At the back of this rises another wall, support-., said to be far less expensive in working, an 
ing a second floor, and, from the end of these, to take up less room than those ordinarily em- 
two balconies are carried along the sides of the ployed.” Another American paper announces 
hall, projecting 8 feet 6 inches from the walls. | an electro-magnetic engine that is to supersede 
The front stage of the orchestra rises 4 feet steam. ‘‘ Hundreds of visitors,” it states, have 
from the floor. The whole orchestra is 30 feet witnessed the operation of this engine, the in- 
deep and 63 feet long. The walls of the hall! vention of J S. Gusten, of Trenton, New 
have a series of piers which support the bal- Jersey, a thing so simple, that the wonder is 
conies, and which are formed, above the upper that its invention has been left until now for 
one, into Corinthian pilasters supporting the Professor Gusten to bring out, and at the same 
cornice of the wall and coving of the ceiling. time so successful that no room is left for 
The hall will be lighted at night by a series of doubt that electricity as a motor has a practical 
gas-jets along the top of the cornice, which, value. The distinctive feature in this engine 
being placed under the ventilators, will effect from all others heretofore made is, that the 
the ventilation as well as the illumination of great force of attraction in the electro-magnet, 
the hall. Corridors are carried, on the level with the armature in close proximity, is con- 
of the floors and balconies, all around the tinued through any required length of stroke, 
building, communicating with the hall by doors exerting nearly an equal force at all points in 
in the side walls at intervals of not more than the revolution of the crank, enabling the 
15 feet. It is estimated that nearly 3,000 per- operator to start it as readily, and reverse its 
sons can be comfortably accommodated in this motion with the same ease and certainty that 


hall. 


A “CrusninG” Scene iN CALIFORNIA, | 


‘is obtained in the steam-engine.”’ 
PREVENTION OF WATER-PipEs BURSTING 


Gurra Percna  Execre 
ratus.—Mr. H. Direks, in "yl =~ 
Mining Journal, remarking upon the xis 
electrical susceptibility of gutta percha 
gests its applicability to the formation of :,." 
electrical machines, by covering a disc of harq 
baked wood with a thi coat of gutta per 
neatly joined, so as to revolve smoothly © 
electrophorus could be made of a sing] 
circular sheet of gutta percha, attached to 
larger metal plate. One peculiarity of ud 
a machine would be, that experiments might 
be made with the electro-negative force about 
which, we will venture to say, much Tees ig 
known than of the electro-positive, The re 
| lationship of the electro-negative to the actinic 

principle in the solar ray, we long since pointe) 
| out, and we do think that the suggestion of » 
cheap and easily got-up an electro-negatire 
| machine is a valuable one, even with reference 
| to this view of the nature and relations of the 
| electro-negative. 
| Avapaster MonuMENt.—The tom) and 
effigy of the late Earl of Powis, executed in 
, alabaster by Mr. Richardson, after a design by 
Mr. Scott, has been during the last few days 
safely fixed in its niche, in the north wall of 
the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Welch. 
p001. ‘The arch is carved by Mr. Phillip, and 
_the brasses hy Mr. Waller. The figure is in 
the robes of the Garter; and the portrait was 
obtained from a painting by Grant, at Walcot. 
park. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Society~ 


— 


le thi 





4. At the fifteenth annual meeting of the Archi. . 


, } > 1 - i aad yr F s NX « he y 5 ’ -R.S.S. 4 y, } ; 
—The mill was in a state of “ entire prepared- spy Frost fr. A. Macpherson, F , tectural Society, Mr. Verelest in the chair 





ness,’—so said the knowing superintendent. has contributed a paper to the Edinburg 
The stamps, weighing about 1,000 lbs. each, Philosophical Journal, descriptive of a self- 
stood in perfect array ready to pulverise what- | acting apparatus for the prevention of _the 
soever was placed beneath them. As I ap-| bursting of water-pipes during frost. The 
proached the crowd about the mill, the | supply-pipe from the main source rises from 
“super” was eulogising steam-power, asserting the ground, forming a curve into a double- 
its immense superiority over water-power, action valve box: this supply-pipe is continued 
inasmuch as it was “so easy of control,”’ and, into the cistern, which should be above; and a 
under scientific management, gave to machinery waste-pipe carries the extra water off when the 
amore steady and uniform movement. “ Now, supply is stopped. Under the valve-box is a 
gentlemen,” says he, “there’s a good head of copper-tube, containing a measured quantity 
steam, and we'll give a little employment to, of water, in which works a piston accurately 
the stampers and shaking-tables.” The ap- fitted, and passing through a stuffing box, acts 
plication of this controllable power (the steam) upon the valve. A strong air vessel is fitted 
was made, and my first observation was that,/over the bend of the supply-pipe. If frost 
not the tables alone, but the whole machinery acts on the small copper-tube, the water in it 
and mill, were shaking. The crank attached will be the first to freeze, expand, and elevate 
to the “ shaking-tables,” which was to give to the piston, which pushes up the valve from its 
the quicksilver that ‘‘ uniform, easy, oily mo- seat, and shuts it with great force against the 
tion,” sure to absorb every particle of gold, projecting extremity of the ingress supply- 
gave a terrible jerk, and sent the quicksilver in pipe, The connection being now open between 
shining globules far from the machines. Up the continuation-pipe to the cistern and the 
shot one of those 1,000-lbs, stampers, not waste-pipe, the water contained in them 
12 inches, as had been anticipated, but nearly descends into the drain, while the air vessel 
as many feet. Such a retiring from a “con- allows of expansion for the water to freeze in 
trol'able power” and “oily movements” I the supply-pipe now closed. When the water 
never before witnessed. The “‘super” led pecomes again liquid the whole pressure is 
the van; and up the steep hill side—amid the exerted to depress the valve, shut down the 
hissing of steam, the cracking of heavy tim- piston, and open the supply-pipe. 
bers, the snapping of heavy rods and cranks,, Pusnic BATHS AND WASHHOUSES FOR 
the terrible crash upon the descent of the pon- Norwicau.—A public meeting was held at 
derous stampers—the stockholders and spec- Norwich on Wednesday in week before last, 
tators scampered. Do you wonder that quartz when the committee appointed to dispose of 
mining, under such management, should fail the fund presented by Madlle. Jenny Lind for 
to pay? behoof of the poor, laid before the public plans 
CoprerrLateD Iron,—It has been sug- by Mr. Baily of baths and washhouses, which 
gested that iron for many purposes might be they proposed to establish if the fund in hand, 
coated with copper by the electrotyping pro- | 1,200/. could be increased by donations to 
cess, thus forming a true galvanised iron. 2,000/. For this purpose the meeting was ad- 








Cast-Iron Sroves.—The objectionable 
character of the heat applied through the 
medium of metal surfaces, as is the case in 
iron stoves, has for some time past engaged 
attention: the air is decomposed and rendered 
unfit for the purposes of respiration: in many 
private offices 1 have known these stoves to be 
sent away; the argument being that they pro- 
duced headaches, and had a sensibly bad effect 
in inducing a feeling of oppression in breath- 
ing. What I would particularly advocate, is, 
the use of porcelain and earthenware surfaces: 
the character of the heat emitted from these is 
of an agreeable nature, and wholly free from 
the objections attendant on cast-iron. In my 
dwelling, I have introduced fire-bricks and 
glazed tiles for the back and sides of m 
grates, the front being a simple Oxford front, 
such as may be obtained for a few shillings. — 


journed for one month. 

EXTENSION OF FARRINGDON-STREET.— 
This matter bids fair, after the already almost 
inexcusable and inexplicable delays, to be 
thrown over, sine die. Of the passing of Mr. 
Charles Pearson’s scheme at present there is 
not a chance, however desirable this may be. 
The city authorities are apparently more bent 
upon the carrying out of improvements within 
the city, than in improving leading lines of 
communication without. Why make the street 
contingent on the railroad, or the railroad on 
the street? We may surely have both, and 
both better from being one unconnected with 
the other. If we are to have the street, let it 
be done forthwith. To make it in connection 


y| with an in futuro railway, something that may 


be some dozen years hence, is “a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare,” and is simply and vir- 
tually shelving the matter. Criro. 





Mr. Horner produced a design for placing the 
organ in St. George’s Hall, the great object of 
the architect being to retain the perspective 
view from the Hall to the Nisi Prius Cour, 
Among other papers, one was read by Mr. J, 
Boult, on “ The Proposed Breakwater on the 
Mersey.” 


Society or ANTIQUARIES OF Lonpoy, 
_—Ar the anniversary meeting, last week, Lord 
Mahon announced a legacy to the Society of 
‘no less a sum than 16,000/, The following 
'were elected the Council for the year:—Lan 
Mahon, President; Sir R. H. Inglis, the 
Bishop of Oxford, Mr. J. P. Collier, and 
‘Captain Smyth, Vice-Presidents ; Viscoutt 
Strangford, Director ; Mr. John Bruce, Tre 
surer; Sir H. Ellis and Mr. Akerman, Secte- 
taries; and Mr. Joseph Gwilt ; the Hon. R. €. 
Neville; Mr. James Prior; the Earl of Alb 
‘marle; Rev. Dr. Bosworth; Mr. George 
Godwin; Dr. Guest; Messrs. A. B. Hope, 
M.P.; ‘I. W. King; Octavius Morgan, MP; 
| H. Shaw, and B. Williams. 


i 


— 





TENDERS 
| For the erection of a hotel at Southerndown, net 
| Bridgend, Glamorganshire, the stone upon the estelt. 
| Mr. John P. Leddon, architect. 
James (Cardiff) 

Davies (New Castle, Emylu) ... 
Bowden (Bristol) ...... ............. 1300 0 0 
Brown (ditto), accepted. 1,339, 0 0 
Jenkins (Bridgend), not in time 1,294 0 0 


£1,700 0 0 
1,453 18 6 


For villa residence near Reigate. Mr. W. Beck, arche ~ 
tect. Quantities furnished to Reigate builders by Mt. 
Matthews, Reigate. 


Holdsworth (ditto) 
Comber (ditto) ..............ceecee 
Smith (London) oo... 964 0 9 
(The cost of takiag owt the quantities was added to the 
Reigate and not to the London builders.) 
For addition to the Corn Exchange, Mark-lane, Ol} 
Mr. George Legg, Architect, of Duke-street. 
Higgs £5,945 


ooo oc Sf 





| For taking down and rebuilding’ house, Holles-stt 
| Cavendish-square. Mr. Marshall, architect. 

T’Anson ... 
Smith and Appleford 
Barton 
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THE BUILDER. 








Vou. X.—No. 


———_—— ioe 
TO CORRES PONDENTS. 

«¢, F. D.,” “C. W.” (against our ee). ” Homo "(we 
will inquire into it), “J. Na? A.6. BS - 0. (shall 
c.), “ W. H.” (shall be looked to), “ Observer, z. c., 
wi” (the London Mansion-house was designed by G. 
Dance ; the Privy Council Offices were altered by Barry), 
oR, B.G.,"* 4d. C.," “ Q.” (will find a note at the office 
on Satur lay), aT, Ga “J. H. ge ss G, « J, T. 
W.” HW,” “W, B." E. HL" (we hear ® poor ac- 
‘ of the window, and will look for ourselves), *‘ For- 
ward,” “E. H. & .” (please send address), 

« Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting adcertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


count 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
10 ARCHITECTS & WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
‘MIE PROPRIETORS of “THE BUILDER” 


having taken Premises well situated and adapted for con- 
ducting a Publishing Business, beg to state that they will be happy 
to undertake the publication of Works connected with Architecture 
orthe Fine Arts. Being extensive Printers as well as Publishers, 
they can offer unusual facilities to Authors for the publication of 
Works of the above description. 

Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 





Q CHOC )L DESIGNS, &c. WHITECHAPEL- 
i UNION. — Any gentleman who has delivered Designs and 
Plans for the School at Forest Gate, aud which are not denoted by 
the mottos “ Fides” and “ We'll try what we can do,” may (the 
same not being approved) receive his Plans, &c. from the Master of 
the Union Workhonse in Whitechapel-road, but must previously 
sroduce to me a fac simile of his motto, and a note in the same 
handwriting as the address on the envelope, and must afford such 
other information as will satisfy me as to the identity of the appli- 
cant, such envelope containing his mame, &c. not having been 
opened By order of the Guardians, 


40, Leman-street, April 23rd, 1852. JOHN SMITH, Clerk. 
MASONS PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.— 
4 W. TITE, Esq. F.KLS. President. 

A PUBLIC DINNER. in aid of the fands of the above Insti- 
tution, will be held about the latter end of MAY, at the FREE- 
MASONS’ TAVERN, Great Queen-strect, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
The following geutlemen have already kindly consented to become 

HONORARY STEWARDS. 
Thos Brassey, esq | Geo. Godwin, esq. F.R.S 
W. Cubitt, esq. M.P. Alderman | Chaa Lushington, esq. M.i’. 
James Chadwick, esq. P. Mac Dowell, esq. R.A. 
Sir J. Duke, bart. M.P. Alderman | Sidney Smirke, esq. 
Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, M.P. {| C. H. Smith, esq. 
W. Freeman, esq. Treasurer | Str John Villiers Shelley, bart. 
Jolin Foot, esq | Thos. Wakley, esq. ML)’. 
ACTING STEWARDS. 





John Carlile | Wm. Easterbrook | Wm. Leach 
John Creker | W.J. Gilbert | G, Sansom 
William Dix | Wm. Hannam | G. E. Thompson. 





Further particulars, announcing the chairman and an enlarged 
list of stewards, will be announced in future advertisements. The 


committee meet on Wednesday evenings, from eight to ten o'clock, 
at Hawkstene Hall, Waterloo-read, where every informatiun may 
he obtained ; or of the Secretary, at his residence, 1. Johnson-street, 


dence, 
Westininster. JOSEPH T. WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 





REMOs AL.—Mr. GRAYSON begs to inform 
his pupils that he has REMOVED from Southampton- 
buildings to more spactous and commodious offices, No. 68, 
CHANCERY-LANE, Holborn. Arehitectural and Civil Engi- 
neering Classes, established above forty years, for the stady o 


architecture, civil and practical engineering, surveying. plotting, 
&c. The students of this academy will have access to an extensive 
and valuable collection of models and works on the fine arts.—For 


terms apply to Mr. GRAYSON, from 9 a.m. to 3p. m. and from 
6to¥ p. m 





T° ALL ABOUT TO BUILD.—An Architect of 
creat practical experience tenders his SER VICES to those about 
to build either for investment or oecapation, and undertakes to 
effect a saving of 25 per cent. on the ordinary cost, and to obtain 
pecuniary aid when required. The plan adopted is safe to realise 
& heavy return on the capital invested, which need not be more than 
one-third of the estimated outlay.—Address, C. R. care of Mrs. 
Purse, 39, St. James's-place, St. James'’sstreet. N.B. This is a 
Permanent addres. 








: _ TO BUILDERS OR SMALL CAPITALISTS. 

‘| HE Advertiser wishes to make a mutual arrange- 

ment with a rex ble man of business to take up a building 
Speculation at the West end, of unusually promising character. 
“ash advances are provided for, and a large’quantity of bricks, a 
house aud woaens on the ground. The strictest ya 4 invited 
aud unexceptionable references required.—Address A. If. care of 
Mr. Wyatt, architect, 359, Strand. 





| PARTNER WANTED (active or dormant) by 
the successor to an old-established business in the TIMBER 
TRADE. A Gentleman having from 3,000l. to 5,000. to invest, 
either immediately or in a few months, will be admitted to all the 
advantages of an excellent connection, with the experience and 
local knowledge possessed by the advertiser, who has successfully 
carried on the business for a series of years at his well-known 
wharf and premises, which are in a commanding situation. Or, if 
preferred, good interest and security will be given for the use of 
the capital. Unexceptionable references given and required.— 
Address, C. T. T. Jamaica Coffee House, Cornhill 





AND SURVEYING, MAPPING, and 
4 LEVELLING PUPIL.—Mr. EDWARD RYDE being about 
to commence a survey of very large extent and varied character, 


& post vacant for an additiona) pupil at a reasonable premium. | 


To any gentleman who may be educating a youth for one of the 
collateral professions this opportunity of acquiring, within a 
limited time, a good insight into the best no ah ods of surveying 
may be desirable.— 14, Upper Belzrave-place, Eaton-square. 


ANTED, a thoroughly competent CLERK of 
WORKS immediately.-Apply, with testimonials, before 

eleven o'clock in the morning, at Mr. LEGG’S office, at 7, Duke- 
street, London-bridge. 





j JANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a YOUNG | 


MAN, at a small salary, who wishes to improve himself.— 
Address, stating full particulars and salary required, to G. M. Office 
of ** The Builder,” 1, York street, Covent-carden. 





TO ENGINEERS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, & 


WANTED, by an ENGINEER and MILL- | 


WRIGHT, o is a good Dranghtsman, an ENGAGE- 
MENT in an Engine Factory, or on a Railway. Address to A. C., 
Mr. Pope's, Chureh-treet, Hackney. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 

SITUATION as CLERK ina [tuilder’s Office and Yard; 
he can make fair drawings, and take out quantities, &c. and would 
make himself useful, as he has been brought up in the business.— 
Address to J. M. N. No. 7, Gardener-street, Brighton. 











TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, by a Young Man who has been two 


years in an Architect's Uffice, a SITUATION in a Builder's 





Office, where he would have an opportunity of learning the practi- | 


cal of the bw» iness. Small salary required. Address, A. W., 
38, Penton-place, Pentenville, Londen. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUI'.DERS, AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, a SITUATION as SHOP or 

GENERAL POREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS. by 4 
thorough practical man, who has filled similar situations for ten 
years. Locality unimportant Terms moderate. Good references 


can be giveo.— Address E. C. Mr. Rowbuttom’s, stationer, &. Derby. | 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a person of good 





practical experience in the measuring and eonverting of 
Timber, improving and directing of Machinery for sawing. planing, 


moulding, and other mechanical means for preparing all kinds of | 


timber for houses. railways, railway carriages, or a 


purposes ong, ee references given.—Address, M. W.; 


%, Baches-terrace, Charles-square, City-read. 


! 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQU ARE.—Notice is hereby given that the EXHIBITION 
ofthe ROYAL ACADEMY will OPEN on MUNDAY next, the 
One pate Catalogue, 


3rd inst. at Twelve o'clock. Adoy 
hilling. 


. ‘ission, 
| One Si JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A. Sec. 


Exhibitors and Students may receive their Tickets and Cata- 


logues by applying at the Academy on Monday after Twelve. 





Sixpence. GEORGE PP, See. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
CoLOUKS.—The FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBL- 


TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL-MALL EAST, 
from Nime til Dusk Admittauce, One Shull vee 





THE NEW 


IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pall 
James's Palace, from nine o’cluck till dusk. Admission, Is. 
! JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


‘ SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The Eighteenth Agnual puttin 
S . Rear St 





Rox AL COLOSSEUM.—NOW OPEN, DAY 
and EVENING.-The whole of this magnificent establish- 
additions have been made,a new 
room opened, j tic. Mastodon, 
Gothic Aviary entirely rebuilt, the Saloon of Sculpture now 
rope. The oricinal 

LONDON is exhibited daily, from Half-past Ten 
NIGHT, every evening except Satur- 


ment has been re-decorated, man 
ed, contaming & eton of the Gi 

form the most endid Coup d'(Kil Eu 

PANORAMA of os : md di 


= ae and tay 
y}, from Seven till Ten. Admission, day or ever » a5 
children and schools half-price. - — 





] 


Albany-street, SEVEN VIEWS of Exterior and Luterior of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION, upon a scale nearly equal to the 
original 


PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Bachhoffner aud Defries’s New Patent Polytechnic Gas Fire 
will be exhibited and lectured on, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Fridays, at Half-past Three, and on Tuesday and Thursday Even- 
ings at Nine.—Lecture on Music, by George Buckland, esq. illus- 
trated by Old English and Patriotic Songs, every evening, except 
Saturday, at Eight o’clock—A Lecture by J. H. Pepper, esq. on 
Glynn and Appel'’s Patent Paper for the Preventiou of Piracy 
| and Forgery by the Anastatic Process.—Leecture by Mr. Crispe on 
the Britannia Tubular Bridge, illustrated by Mr. E. Clarke's beau- 
tiful Model —Lecture on Voltaic Electricity, by Dr. Bachhoftuer. 
A splendid new Series of Dissolviug Viewa—Exhibition of the 
Microscope.—Diver and Diving Bell, &c. ac. — Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools and Children under ten years of age, half-price. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 

'OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 

/ Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of 

| Paintersin Water Colours, and author of “ The Picturesque Archi- 
; tecture of Paris, Ghent. Rouen,” &. and of * London as it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting dscapes, Perspective 
Views, Interiors, &. From the long experience he bas had in 
| such subjects. he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary 
to be attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed in a superior 








’ M TO ARCHITECTS A 7 
A CLERK of WORKS practically acquainted 
4 with the different branches, with first-rate testimonials, is 
disengaved. Addrese, Y., Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent Garden. 





CLERK of WORKS, well experienced in all 
« the branches of Building, is now open te an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Can make out fair working drawings, &c. Uvexception- 
able reference from his late engagemeut.— Address, F. N. 6, Little 
St. James’e-street, ill Mall. 








| TO ARCHITECTS OR ENGINEERS 

' A GENTLEMAN who is a good draughtsman 
4 aud designer, preparing finished and working drawings, is 
disengaged, and will be happy to assist any gentlemaa in the pro- 
feasion (or an engineer requiring architectura! assistance |, tempo- 
rarily or otherwise, in London or in the coumtry.Address A. B. 
12, Clapton-square, near London. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. . 

A GENTLEMAN, who has been three years in the 
me Profession, wishes foran ENGAGEMENT in either of the 
above offices, where he will have an opportunity of improving him- 
self; he has been accustomed to making working and detail 
drawings, and is well acquainted with the usual routine of an office. 
A small salary will be expected —Address, A. B. Mr. Reed's, 
Stationer, J ohn-street, Oxford-street, 











TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS 
HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT 
with a contractor or other party requiring the services of a 
person in selling out, superintending, and measuring up works 
taking out quantities, &e. He is also conversant with surveying 


levelling. plotting, and a ing, aad an average draughtsman.— | 
a 


Address J. B. care of Mr. n, New Grove, Mile-end. 
| “TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
| [HE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining Employ- 
ment for a portion of his time. He is a fair and expeditious 
draaghtsman, an experienced surveyor and leveller. is fully 
acquainted with taking out quantities, the measuring of contracts, 
and working and detail drawings.—Address, CAV. ENG. Mr. 
Mitchell's, 39, Charing-cross. 











TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BRICKMAKERS, AND 


OTHERS. 

A RESPECTABLE BUILDER, having a_ plot 
+A of eligible Land for the erection of Eight-roomed Houses, 
in a locality where such are required, and being desirous of cover- 
ing the estate within twelve months, will be glad to treat with 

Tsons for MATERIALS. Terms, half in cash, and the other 
half in exchange for houses, either on the estate or some property 
of a similar description, finished and occupied.--For fu r par. 
oe, seely to Mr. GRAY, Surveyor, &c. 2i, Conduit-strect, 

a! reet, 





0 LANDLORDS, BUILDERS, AND HOUSE-AGENTS. 
\ ANTED, a SHOP, with a plate-glass front and 
inoderate rent, suitable fo Ch within six miles o 
the Banik.” Addiesa, Av B.S, Postoffice, Barnsbury-road, Lalington. 


Y . ‘ 
(CARCASES.—In consequence of the advance in 
soine fet Price of bricks, builders and others are invited to view 
tstare sureases at a low Brice or at a rental—For a plan of the 
het apply to Mr. HUGHES, Solicitor, 25, Old Jewry ; or on the 
ote Mr. TATLOCK, Surveyor, Shrubland-road, Dalston 
— SREES, Grove-road, Upper Holloway. 


> plv ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ENT.—For unreserved SALE by PRIVATE 











adapted for Brick and Ceme' 

‘ement Maki: 
other purposes, which with a moderate outlay 
sbi proper " Price 1,001, or if divided 1% an acre. Apply to 
City-road, London. — yeaa 


ARPENTER’S and BUILDER’S BUSINESS. 
from London, py Ae OF, in a market town twenty miles 
connecti BUSINESS, with an excellent 
in, for stock ae pat wy hme wes H an 
30l~Partievlar The rent of au — 





trifle, 
of Mr. THOS. WYATT, Architect, 308, 





; or 
} 


latforms, and every description of Basement Flooring. 43 
ton. Tools and experienced workmen sent to any part Pd sad 











t—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Asphalte W 
i berhit "Established 1834 Importer of rinided Asphalte. 
rPARPAULINS FOR COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD OORD and eve escription 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lo west terms. Merqnees and 


rary Awnl on sale or hire, Orders per post receive the 
— — wttention. -WILLIAM PIcaor’, 115, Fore-street, 
City, ate tees by appointment, to her Majesty's Liovueurable 
d of Urdnance. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ke. 
LL descriptions of TERRA COTTA, 
CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS, executed in a 
first-rate manner, on reasonable terms, by J. HERBERT and 
SON, Modellers, &. 42, Parker-street. Drury 





Flowers, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney 
Shafts. 





AWARDED A PRIee EDA VaDee CLASS XIX. 
OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING.— 


| A SPHALTE for RAILWAY ARCHES, Bridges, | 
P 
per 


. A splendid | may 
assortment of Corinthian, Tonic, and other Capitals ; Centre | 14 ime 
Balusters, Trusses, | 


} —Address, Mr. BUYS, 14, Albany-street, Regent’spark. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 

| Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 

Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all other 

manners of Painting; whose works may be seen in the principal 

public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons. and 

| Architects in particular. 
Establish 





ular, that he has considerably imcreased his 

i ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 

| notice, the embellis*rment of private and public buildings, in any 

part of the United Kingdom. on the most reasonable terms, and in 

any of the Classical, Medieval. or odern Styles—Apply to 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 





A 


N EW HOUSE DECORATIVE TRADES 

+ «AGENCY OFFICE, 13, Upper Gloucester-street, Dorset- 

equare, New-road, London. 

| BENJAMIN GORDEN, Agent. 

| _ Established for the purpese of snpplying London and Provincial 

| Master Painters, Decorators, and Builders witb efficient artizans in 
the following branches of their trade viz. Painting, Graining, Writ- 
ing, Plumbing, Gilding, and Paperbanging — Full particulars, with 

| terms of membership, may be had at the Office, or will be sent free 

| on reéeipt of a postage-stamp. 


4 FROM THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

AN ALTAR CLOTH, with CUSHIONS, &c. 
me a in gold, on the richest crimson Genoa 
velvet, manufactured expressly without seam. The design is in 
the style of the Fifteenth Century. surreunded by a border pattern 
of trefoil, aud eds with a fringe of fine gold 44 inchesin depth. 
This splendid Altar Cloth may be had at a considerable reduction 
from the cost price, as it was made solely for the ition by 

THOMAS HARRISON, 21, Brownlow-street, Holborn. 








| 
' y , S y 
| wis DOW BLINDS.—TYLOR and PACE, 
| Window Blind Manufacturers, 313, Oxford-street, adjoining 
| Hanover-square, and 3, Guenrent © ide, London, submit 
the following PRICES of WINDOW BLINDS, which they can 
| recommend as being in the best manner :— Venetian blinds, 
per square foot, 8d. ; best holland blinds, on rollers, 6d. ; best ditto 
on spring rollers, 8d.; gauze wire blinds, in mahogany frames, 
} ls. lod. ; rated zinc blinds. in ditto, is. 8d. ; outside blinds of 
| striped cloth in cases, 1s. 9d. Transparent blinds in great variety. 
Engravings, with prices and discounts to builders and the trade, 
furwarded on application, post free. 





iT ALSTON, CHIMNEY-POT MANUPFAC- 
i e TURER, No. 4, Belvidere-place, Southwark-bridze-road, 
| having 3 large assortment of Goods on hand, begs to offer them at 
| less than cost price: 1,500 Ch’ = various; 500 Italian 
Balustradine, 2 feet high; 7 inch plinths; quantity of Eliza- 
} bethan Shafts, 6 feet 6 inches high ; a quantity of Trusses, various, 


| and other articles. 





NOISELESS RINGS. 


Gui TA PERCHA CURTAIN and CORNICE 
|r age a aa have ne much approved by the 
to ¥ be ularly = pee oe — as to 
| a noise when drawn 


ese tings do not at ad 
the pole or rod. The following sizes 
be had, either with or without loops :—Sizes : 1 inch diameter, 
h ditto, 2 inch ditto, 24 inch ditte, 3 inch ditto, 34 inch ditto. 
TURING ir ING POR TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 


D ey, the 
@ A PERCHA COMPAN . 
(Patentees), 18, W barf-road, City-road, London. 








LY ‘he present period being peculiarly one of soonoms) Snc| A NEW KITCHEN RANGE, upon the SELF- 
public should purchase o> ng i ACTING principle; of a NOVEL, ECONOMICAL, and 
j , and ity of design, impervious- ang 
La esl fo Usamela and at | CONVENIENT ‘contraction » CHEAPER, more DURABLE. 
| 5 cost of halfthe price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious pear A Bits VEN AND BOLe oe 
| imitations, the Pelt Carpetins, procured at all the le |, BROWN and GREEN'S Patent is a CERTAIN OCRE 
| Victoria Dg. and in all the principal | fora SMOKY CHIMNEY T SAVING in fuel ; 


carpet houses in Londo: d its vicinity, 
| towns oe the United Kingdom, The Pateut Woollen Cloth re 
y also manufacture ossed and printed, o e 
| e designs, and in every variety of style and ee ; 
| thick Felt, for polishing plate glass, steel, marble, SS 
| likewise for veterinary purposes ; cloths for billiard: tables, 
sterers, ag er ertg | Elmwood aye a 





; effects a 
4 is decidedly the most COMPLETE and P CT 
tus for roasting, bakin, boiling, stewing &e. Price Sf lite 
Self-acting Oven and Boiler Ranges for from 198. 6d. 
Lare Registers, and Stoves of all kinda Terms, Cash 
Delivered in Leadon, Bi &ec. 
Address BROWN and le Luton, Beds. 








an 
London. Whol e-lane, Wood-street, 
— 


‘RYSTAL PALACE.—On MONDAY, May 10th, 
will be Opened to the Public, at the ROYAL CYCLORAMA, 
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a ea iataaiae _ - BATH STONE OF BEST 
LLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE STIRLING S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, ANDEL QUALITY, 
A - [Y¥.—Capital, 5,000,000, Established 1894—The Relvedere-road, Lambeth —A reduced list of prices © R L and § AUN D 
COMPANY. Capital, 5 Oe TERN OFFICE, at No. 5, best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will be sent on QUARBYMEN and STONE-weier Oe 88 
Board of Directors pore are here the public will find every facility applicacion (post-paid) being made, and inclosing a postage stamp. - NE-MEKCH AN Ts 
Wetertoc vines Path Life and Fire Assurance business. bi | The prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. BATH. ’ 
in the transaction of bo - PE. . t | ———— recon meen : 
have nominated EDWARD LOMAX, Esa (0 the oop emcretary. | THE P IMLICO SLATE WO RK 8. (DEPOTS.) 
sf this b r ‘ Axe D y * reat Western Rail 
om bolomew-lene, London, April 15, 1552 { PF. , Lairenieed Aa epallders: Mai ray Contracts ms an athe G Ww way Station.... 2a0emen ; 
| Public generally —MAGNUS'S ENAMELLED SLA (riotwith- Js, 
PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN CASE. OF _ DEATH ; | tandion the vile imitations and infringements of his patent that Great Western Railway Station... BRISToy, 
ft Ae SWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONV ENTS, AND | are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the public, being Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERp 
SOULE BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE. a | handsomer, more durable. and very much cheaper than marble.— . ERPOoy, 
> CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to any part of the kingdom Castle-fields ......seeseeeeeseesseeee MANCHEST 
T H E TS a iCE COMPANY 8, New Coventry-street, tis. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar : ANCHESTER 
LIFE ASST BANC 15. Bachelors-walk, Dublin ; and 18, | Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate-Work, st prices List of prices at the quarries and depots, also cost fo 
ket sau Varia Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. ¢ 110, that defy competition. —49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. to any part of the kingdom, furnished on applioyt;, trans 
ue Trenchet, = . ae lication, 
CAPITAL 900,000L = ; 7 oe ee 
is Ci assures diseased as well as healthy lives for sums of ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia ARKET WH: Pst ree 
f. blag ty of Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, BASIN T we tA RF, ,REGEN H 43 8-PARK 
TT he annual income is nearly 4,000. of very large dimensions and of superior quality. They have been | o¢ Builders. M 5 JOD solicit the atten. 
Lives ihelined by other offices accepted at equitable rates used at the British Museum, National Gallery, Rethlem Hospital, Eg a Soe a their stock of Portia? 
Prospectuses, proposals, and every information furnished 0D | yarions lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model Prison, Pen- | plaster. Bricks. Tiles Laths. Fire. ~- 4 Slates, Lime, Cemens 
application to the Actuary or Sowretary. . ‘ tonville, and other penitentiaries, Malting Floors in Bedfordshire | the lowest ble prices for Cash Se 8, Fire-stone, ko dg 
? vd FORBISTALL, Managing Director. | and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand at Brighton. Ports- _— Ek cuk $n ter on wrens and Head-stones, | : 
| out Tarrmcks, apd ‘are Kept in stock in Large auantiies at | nr let on hire A Stock of Northen's Drale Pine Stele 
IFE A SSURANCE for the WORKING- Freeman's . Millbank -street so by Dlessrs, * | always on hand. Mortar, Lime, aud Hair, Fine Stuf go Pt 
CLASSES P 








ad] 


























sosney vest ; ow Messrs. BRABYS, Belvedere-road, where terms | Sttention paid to country orders. 

PIVANCH OFFICE-8, EXETER ‘CHANGE, WELLINGTON. | May be obtained. : - ORSHAM-DOWN a a 
STREET NORTH ‘(opposite Waterloo-bridge), STRAND, ONYBEAR’S BANGOR and GENERAL = JWN, and other BATH and 
_,__Upen every Evening from Bix till ight oclock. |. | SLATE WORKS, 55, Millbank-street, Westminster.— | gorm that Preede wee he Baan IN and WOOD bee to i 

nhee i -and upto! Me | a; ‘ " v a, g € generally, that a 

. Sele el coke Sher, may be made upon the ollowing terms, | a i nines means, Cate, ——— any ye Orders and Inquiries for the above Stone will wp hd = 

ortified by the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer, Esq. :— | a3 . et an ereiy ser mage & the Io = rae tended to by being addressed to MARK ET-WHARP REGENTS 

iy We kly Contributions for payment of 5L at death. to order at the shortest notice, and st the a ithout Geach PAKK-BASIN. » REGENTS 

Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shail be— prica—N.B. Excellent Three-stall Stables, with or withou . - seebiaicicheateis 
From 10 to 35 years, to pay One Penny per Week. rsbiiacsin last . . C AEN and AUBIGNY SToyN E 

35 to 45 » wo  Twopence ” TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. F. FOUCARD, Stone Merchant and Qu ssc 

= 45t0 55»  y  Threepence mv eckly sub, ( PBSERVE!!! the Cheapest Depot in England for | Quai des Abattoirs,’ Caen, and at 39, Btoney-etreet, Bee 

‘ollectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly su MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES of superior quality and | Market. Contracts taken for any quantities. Carsoss shiypet, 

Teme of subscription will not increase as the contributor a ge PB? baten pe merd saute Comoeny 3 — order from Caen to any port. ; ; 
ne : : or r 5 olywell-stree i] - nspect: a | 

grows ol her. but ~ oe paid at the commence- | 4) 057 superior stock of statuary, Sienna, black a vein, and C AEN and AUBIGN Y STON 7 cupl 

— oe rae from one to ten subscriptions, so as to p= > A ener tombs, monuments, tablets, &. is earnestly Gates and George, late of the firm of LUARD, BEEDHAy e bu 

secure the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty | S)icited. and Co. Quarrymen and General Stone Merchants, Oaen Whar! 

Pounds. ARBLE —Mr J F ABBRICOTTI Pro rie- Rotherhi He, London, and Caen, Normandy Deptt Cheesewn aime: 

N_B. No communications relative to the assurance of sums from N t so ene Oo SE I ’ ter Granite ei vg 8 Lambeth ; Hope-street, Mount Pleasant, Liver. 
BL to Sul can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN tor of Marble Quarries at Carrara. Italy, bees to inform | pool ; Castle Fields, Manchester. Mr. Stockdale, Agent st Live nport 
MOLYNEUX, 3, Exeter ‘Change, Wellington-street North, | the Gentlemen connected with the Marble Trade, that be has | pool and Manchester.—Information and samples forwarded ¢3 p 

4 ices : ? established in London the most extensive Depdt in the United | application to Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe —Samples may he seen 
Strand. Kingdom of STATUARY. Veined, Sicilian, Dove, and Black and | the office of * The Builder.” * Justra 


. 4 , ~ zr? Gold MARBLES. the produce of his own Quarries rae = 
M ERCHANT’S and TRADESMAN’ S| Canals WHANE. Thames-bank. Pimlico, at the foot of USTIN’S ARTIFICIAL STONE WORKS— ages 
4 MU TUAL LI = ASSURANCE 0 » 5, ham. Vauxhall-bridge. Office. 8, Crescent-terrace, Millbank. Z As New Models have, during the last few years, increased ‘3 ; 

place, Blades oO GOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman. Mr. THOS. THOMPSON, Agent. beyond the possibility of their being exhibited in the Show-yard of netric: 
The Advantages offered by this Society are— 2 the 7 blishment, and as in consequence the public, are wr ' 

POLICIES INDISPUTABLE, unless obtained by fraud. edie i 0 8 enerally aware of the enormous Stock of O}NAMENTAL nto t 
All the MEDICAL FEES PAID by the Society. 3 >] . fig md tensa 4 the —— La them, it appears desirable to in § 
olicies payable during the lifetime of the Assured. Ig 0 rie arrangement of their grounds fr. S. 
cous wiinare of Policies Assurers who find it inconvenient to femoria 9 that the Stock consists of— oe 

cats 



































r ‘ ‘ 193 Different designs of Vases and Tazz 
Srvuati apibenton othe Hoard se cmmets| Fouts, Screens, ete dt 
“LOANS granted on Personal and other Securities in co ion | 9 9 ° ~ a - meta, dite 
with Life Assurance. 3 . , AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE 15 Ditto of Birds 
D ed at th 1 . “ of Bire 
. I Sespeeaas and every information may be obtained at the S AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, M Shells, various sizes, 


fice. GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. fs 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 22 Sun-dial Pedestals. 
. Wharf, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 34 Baptismal Fonts. 


"or a? al . io tA = ) y _) a) J ini « UY yt ¢ ann 4 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | MARBLE \CHIMNEY-PIECES manufactured by improved | ,.j.ardiniores, for large masses of flowers, and a collection of Fon este! 
1, Old Broa-street, London, Be rales end eaten ne Ste Merethed to view the shock, emoquaiied | '™ J, MEMLEY Gate Austin and Bosley), Hen 104, Keppaere ‘ 
Thomas Newman Hunt, esq. Chairman. ; - Sew. ont’ oe e 
John Horsley Palmer, esq. Deputy-Chairman. 2'Godb MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR wt lll g 
A New Scare or Paewicus on Insurances for the whole term A liberal discount to the Trad N AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILES. — Prices and he pri 
of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduction! waRBILE WORK in_all its branches, at aremarkably cheap | +" Samples (Plain or Glazed) of this beautiful and dar 
has been made at all ages below 50 years. ‘ rate, for HALLS, DAIRIES LARDERS. & ~ **P | production of medimval art, and Patterns appropriate for th: app 
an poly = 4 ~4 = eno = 1B pend eecenet te Lhe § “s * Circulars sent on epglleaiien, jen pou of public and private edifices, in every style of design th 
Ss every Y , an o thes 5 . ” ; r y Packn 
to an immediate payment in Cash, orto the reduction and ultimate N.B. The “ Royal — a the Works every ten ae on veticntion BPA pte Se ¥ a F e 
-Xtinction of future premiums. ‘ : - 
€ ees of ths "rea aza on Insurances of Sank and upwards, M IRBLE and STONE TRAD EX ar of Tile Patterns, without charge. the 
r the who f life, may remain as a debt upon the policy, a . - -wEDe At : . 73: y 
ro he pe = ones + which means 1 peo maybe = fe To QUARRY OWNERS, CAPITALISTS, and others AN TILES, 48s. per 1000; PLAIN ditto, 32s. Od. orbel: 
sured forthe present outlay otherwise required for 1.0002. interested.— son amen enn sy of machinery in the marble and per 1000; FIRE BRICKS, 638 per 1000.—WAKD and 0v S 
Boaxs,—The Directors will lend sums of 50. and upwards on the greed have been sincerely fet by almost all who have attempted | Hfonduras Wharf, Bankside. are now offering their Fire Gools br Sci 
eecurity of Policies eftected with this Company for the whole term | it nd — up to the present time, for want of such information as | (heing about to make a considerable alteration in their Premise, 
of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. e bbs otherwise lead to success, and. in many instances, princely | at yery reduced prices. Dutch Clinkers, Windsor Loam, Tiles, an! morm 
Seccriry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are as, re information may be obtained on apylivation, by | Bricks; Fire-clay, superior, 12 inches and 9 inches ; Paving Tle, ’ 
rotected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred by letter, to H. H. H. H. at the Off'ce of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, | of a rich colour, at a very low price. Gas Bricks anil shaped Tiles entin: 
pat mt of Mutual Societies | ——e ae. —_ = name, operons and amount eesote to t 
< noe hot icipati rt spare for the objec to engage in London, or other large towns, : a8 Breil) 
whose oy ate participate UBL INGALLS Ee | from 5t to 50,000; but if in the country, convenient to water BRICKS.—FOR SALE, 300,000 sound STOCKS, sant 
| power, from 10. to 1,0002, or upwards. 3 rue con be delivered anywhere alongside either the Grand as n 
= = —_ e71"R - —“—- 7 ‘ wv . oO , 7 7 anction or e Rege: — cul, app o Mr. 
DELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | ‘0 ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, BUILDERS, WAY, Dakashaee Vide. = 
Established in 1797, 70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, | = ONE and M: “E MASONS, Xe. &c. ALABASTER raTI7 ‘wa 
Charing-cross, Westiniuster. * : | QUARRIES, CHELLASTON, near DERBY.— Alabaster in blocks I OOPER’S WHITE BRICKS, moulded for ailwa' 
DIRECTORS. | of almost any size, and of very superior quality, may now be ob- Plinths, Jambs, Chimney-shafts, Wal! copings at from 4 va 
Robert Gurney Barclay, esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, esq. tained from these quarries on application to WOW. to Ad. per foot run); Paving Tiles of different pcttems, in white, 1} 
William Cotton, e8q., Pas | Thomas Hodgson, esq. Messrs. JOSEPH SMITH and SONS, red, and blue; Fancy Roofing and Ridge Tiles, coloured brow, e 0 
William Davis, es. | Henry L. Holland, esq. _ HORNINGLOW, near BURTON-ON-TRENT, or for slate; White Hebate Tiles, for facing buildings, &e. sentt bs 
Richard Fuller, esq. | J. Petty Muspratt, esq. This stone was extensively used during the Middle Ages for | all parts of the country direct from the kilns —t/flice, 2, Portlan!: uch 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. | C. Hampden Turner,esq. F.R.S, | Monuments and other Ecclesiastical Decorations, and since that | street, Southampton, where samples and illustrated p ice-Lists may 
Henry Grace, e3q. | Matthew Whiting, esq. period until now has not been obtained in blocks of any size. Its | be had on application, post-paid, annot 
AUDITORS. colour is white, and beautifully variegated. It is easily worked, 
Bmanusi Goodhart, 04 John Davis, eq, and capable of taking a high polish, which renders it suitable for \ HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING ay a 


hn H d, D.C. | every kind of internal House Decoration. LZ ; 
John Boge, GOL Agent in London, Mr. WILLIAM FIELD, 58, Holywell-street, BRICKS, of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to Dean 


Rs f BONTS. Hee | Millbank ; Depét, 24, Wharf, Paddington, where a stock is always | Pattern. 
added to Policies efected in the seven preceding years on the | C2 nsed poOW REY, KENT, and ESSEX BRICKS; abo Yellov si Broad 
Pern ey Pour ithe cr Bighty per Ceat of the Prenta es | wy very TO RUILDERS. MASONS, AND OTHERS. KENTISH RAG STONE of A ar “and of the bce orm : 
divided amongst the Policy-holders. UILDERS, MASONS, and others are informed tinge so much approved by Architects, can now be supplied # 8 

LUANS in connection with Life Assurance on approved security. | erEre eink te” — with YORK BLOCK. SAWN | reduction in price of about 16 per cent. dr 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 forthe | Wharf. Rotherhithe unprecedented prices, from the Caen) apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH. #7, Newinzton-crescent, = 
ew on Butts. 


whole term of life :— | ss 
| te 7 | PAVING, 2s. 9d. r SQUARE YARD.—| TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS AND MACHINE OWNERS is r 
Yehont | ,With P Basements, Foot-walks, Piicle-houses Corn Stores, Floors N OON’S PATENT HOLLOW CHIMNEY 
Tu baat | of Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at | 1 BRICKS, for Circular Flues, the best possible construct ables 
the above low price. and the work guaranteed.—Apply JOHN | for chimney building, 500 of these bricks wil! do the work of ,” 
PILKINGTON, POLONCEAU'’S BITUMEN AVEMENT | of the ordinary size. Licenses granted (two guineas per anou lutto 
OFFICE, MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14, FISH-STREET- | by the patentee. and all particulars forwarded on application! 
HILL.—N.B. Country Agents and Railway Engineers and Con- his sole Agent, Mr. HENRY CLAYTON, the Prize Brick snd Tue Nestic 
tractors supplied with the best bitumen for covering bridges and | Machine aker, Atlas Works, Upper Park-pla: e, Dorset-squar®, 
| arches. London. pr the 


\S 7 . : eT a 
— —— | BUILDERS are informed that the prices of | \WOON'S PATENT HOLLOW CHIMNE! b is | 
m™ 7 TAG “TY NG, SINKS, SILLS. COPING, &c. bave been recentl % meter ; trond 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, FIGURES, &c.—The | much reduced by F. and W. STURGE, Bridge Wharf. Cite-road | and frereroct foe Chinnor Building. Particulars to be ba a 

L new Spring Stock of the BOROUGH ARTIFICIAL STONE | Paving (very thick) at 42s. per 100 feet ; also at 35a. (self-faced), and Mr. HENRY CLAYTON. the Prize Brick and Tile Machine 8€ al 
WORKS of these elegant articles, adapted for public and private | good tooled (thin at 338. Other goods equally low, and in Stone ' Works. U vey Park-place, Dorset-square. Londen ] 
grounds, gardens, lawns, &c. (and also balustrading), is now on | and Clay Pipes a great discount off the usual charges, The Bricks to be had at the following places, viz :— 99 
show for sale ~ Nad premises, Stones-end, Borough, and Borough- | E.and W.8TURGE, Bridge Wharf, City-road. ‘ erts ’ Makers. amb 

au ue and Matthews 


road, Southwa: SS netheeriaedichdiedertnataniette 
: —e — ERRA COTTA and E ingycrces. secoreenee # EROR 
r['HE ROYAL HIBERNIAN PAVING FLAG. T Te Oe ee |. Se 2 Mite Hine 
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Profits | Profita, | Age 














ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 














manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, Mill Wall, Isle a olland. Kings 
The attention of Architects, Surveyors, Builders, Masons, | 208 and sold at No. 1 Wharf, Praed-street, Paddington. Leyland, oats Henry Hollan g 
Paviors, and the trade generally, is respectfully called to an in: | ¢,,¥ 25%, t#2as, friezes, capitals, coats of arms, chimney shafts.| Ryde, Isle of Wight ‘ont } 
spection of this newly discovered Flag, from the Sister Inland. | tTsses: flower pots, and al ornamental work required to. stand Birkenhead, Cheshire J. J. Whittingham and C0. 
be Te are under ie impression, looking attheir cupaler | es an eee cracking or changing colour, may be had at n Cc SF : ae ' yle 1 
uality, and cheapness, that the ilito a } y 6: e as casting in cement. . t 
fixe cad” Sakae ie Puna toate Terra Cotta is more durable than iron, granite, marble, or stone, RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled , offer. ow f it in 
Window-sills, Landings, &c. &e. they can be sent of any size or | 8U4,may be made of black, red, and light cream coloursof every | +2 BRICKS, which are of good quality. at the Spour's wal 
thickness required. They have been introduced into several of the | Spade. It can be more undercut and delicately wrought than either | Prices; and as his fields are only @ quarter ry wil four iB dude 
leading streets in Liverpool. On plans and specifications being stone or marble, and architects can have their own designs modelled th the tal Ds ig Beret vo judge 11 » 
copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. atest Per Thousand ex atl 
_ arle cuttemy ......ccessseees Fr Cc 
8. 


anga is stock and to judze for thet 
sailing vesel, There are upwards of 20,000 feet now on sale at | : 
pn ag a im ol t' ag $=. per 100 | P RIZE MEDAL for TERRA-.COTTA to Yellow seoouds «....+.+.+++2++» 6 : 7 ‘ 
ready for use ; they resemble the Caithness in appearance can te | M. H. BLANCHARD, late of Coade’s Original Works, Pale seconds . ; 
pitched with accuracy and ease, being composed of iron fels | being awarded for quality of Materia! and Workmanship. Pickings ., 388 ” 
and silica. cispar | M. iH. B. begs to solicit the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, | Delivered within two miles of the fiel seis Of 
+ Extract from the Mustrated Exhibitor. | Architects, Builders, &c., to this invaluable and im perishable Marle place, half-washed stocks, and place bricks, at eq i 
“The Kilrush Quarries do not yield Marble, but produce large | material that has been and is now adopted by our eminent Archi- | prices. These bricks are sound, well sco and unusually ompe 
and valuable flags of excellent quality, and adapted to the m ree | tects and others in the adornment of our noblest buildings. its woe defects ; a very Janze proportion of the stock being . 
gadlic, domestic, and mercanti sto which they ane austled. being applicable to groups, statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, | for external facing—Apply to HENRY DODD aod C0. on hand 
hese are actually exported to America.” € applied. finials, terminals, Tudor and other chimney-shafts, balustrading, | Counting-house, Hoxton Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the = 
on supplied = v pratice te, Mr. ROBERT HICKS pw oa poring alm atige pr . ue {rms Govions., pmamental mary Branch, Hoxton N 7 pit ane ef approved —“T" ‘* be he 
ington 3.e : PEEKS " . of Arc’ UW i tant . reaso terms; sand, fro | 
eo DERSUN, —— prices. he., defying competition. —_ ent, at | constantly on sale, upon nable lodged to be preferatie 
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furnished, Flags for Pavements, &. &c. can be shipped all ready | 204 fired in this material (without moulding and the chance of — & visit, in order to inspect 


for being laid down, either by stesmer to London, or elsewhere by 





Works, King Edward-street, Westminster- alae. TT any saline matter, is acknow! 











